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ENVOYS OF UNDERSTANDING No. 3 


Chicago 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


This great American feminist leader, President of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
has just started as a real envoy of understanding to the women of many countries. Recently 
she sailed from New York for an international tour that will take her to the important cities 
of Europe and also to the important cities of South America. She will return from South 
America to Rome in time for the International Woman Suffrage Alliance meeting in the spring. 











Bristol, Quarterdeck Diplomat 


In the Near East Admiral Mark L. Bristol, Who Sprang Into Notice 
Over Night, Is Discharging the Duties of the Most Complex Dip- 
lomatic Post in Europe, Representing Our Departments of 
State, Navy, War and Commerce as Unofficial Negotiator 


By Cuaries Merz 


Arms Conference at Washington. 





WHA NENENL nbn AtAAY mitt) 


ALFWAY up the Bosphorus— 
H Europe on her starboard, Asia 

on her port—the Scorpion lies 
at She’s little craft, no 
larger than a pleasure yacht. In fact, 
she used to be one. Her engines are 
archaic. She has no guns worth shoot- 
ing. When they want to move her, 
they have to do it witha tug. But for 
all that she’s a flagship. Flagship of 
Admiral Mark Bristol, U. S. N.—the 
one American closest to the center of 
this recent war between the Turks and 
Greeks. 

Here, aboard the Scorpion, is the 
most responsible American official in 
the Near East—and the chances are 
you never heard his name until Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha crushed the 
Greeks. He stepped from obscurity 
to the first page of every paper in the 
country. For not only has he been in 
command of our naval forces in Near 
Eastern waters throughout this crisis: 
he is our “ High Commissioner ” in 
Constantinople—and the only “ High 
Commissioner ” we have. 

I doubt if any American official in 
the new world or the old one occupies 
a more complex position, with better 
chances of running into snags, than 
this sailor quartered on the Straits. 
A chart of his relations with his own 
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Mr. Merz, formerly an associate editor of the New Republic, made a trip around 
the world two years ago, visiting Europe, the Near East. India, China and Japan. 
Upon his return he acted as a special correspondent for the New York World at the 
He returned recently from several months’ observa- 
tion in Europe, the Balkans and the Near East on assignment for the W orld. 


government in Washington, let alone 
the others, would look like a zigzag 
map of Columbus crossing the At- 
iantic. For, in the first place, we have 
no Ambassador in Constantinople. We 
have never resumed our Ambassadorial 
relations with Turkey since the war. 
And Admiral Bristol takes the 
place of an Ambassador. And more. 
In his impromptu post as High Com- 
missioner he represents not only the 
Navy Department, but the State De- 
partment; and not only the State De- 
partment, but War and Commerce, 
too. Officials of all four are under his 
command. 

Then there is the equally complex 
problem of his relations with the 
Allied Governments and the Turks. 
We are not on speaking terms (diplo- 
matically) with the Turks; so Admiral 
Bristol cannot even set foot inside the 
palace of the captive Sultan. We are 
not on speaking terms (politically) 
with the Allied Governments; so Ad- 
miral Bristol, despite his rank as High 
Commissioner, is not a member of that 
inter-Allied council of French, British 
and Italian High Commissioners who 
actually govern Constantinople and 
the “ neutral zone ” around it. Every- 
thing he accomplishes must be by in- 
formal negotiation, without the aid of 
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the usual mechanics of diplomacy. 

And the range of things which he 
continually and imperatively is being 
asked to accomplish is as wide as all 
outdoors. He is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting American 
commercial interests in the Near East, 
and of adjusting our relations with the 
Allies. He directs the policy for relief 
work on three different fronts. He 
must watch the ins and outs of every 
move in international politics—French 
versus British, Greeks versus Turks, 
and Moscow, occasionally, versus all 
of them. He continually is being ap- 
pgaled to, by refugees and missionaries 
and eager speculators on the road to 
oil-fields. He is encamped at the gate 
te southern Russia, sending his de- 
stroyers, once a week, to call at Rus- 
sian ports. Our ordinary diplomats, 
even for humble posts like Albania and 
the Virgin Isles, all must pass through 
























The U. S. S. Scorpion, 
Bristol’s flagship 
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the Senate’s hands before they can 
take office. Bristol never did. He 
came straight to the most complex 
diplomatic post in Europe without 
climbing up the rungs of any diplo- 
matic ladder, or having been “ con- 
firmed ” by any Senate. It is a post 
requiring a high degree of tact, energy 
and judgment. What sort of man is 
he—this High Commissioner posted in 
Constantinople to guard American 
interests in the most troubled spot in 
Europe? 

Two Turkish oarsmen pull you up 
beside the famous Scorpion — you 
mount a shaky ladder—and Admiral 
Bristol strides across a deck no larger 
than a putting green, to greet you. 

He is a man of medium height, com- 
pactly built, quick moving, clad in the 


vacation white our navy wears in 
tropic waters. He _ speaks slowly, 


C onstantinople 
on the _ Bos- 
phorus, the most 
troubled spot in 
Europe, the cen- 
ter of conflict 
between the 
Turkish Nation- 
alists and _ the 
Allies, where 
the most re 
sponsible Amer- 
ican official in 
the Near East 
watches the ins 
and outs of in- 
ternational poli- 
tics 


@Navy Oficial Photograph 

















watching his listener closely, stopping 
readily enough for any interruption. 
His eyes are steady, with those thread- 


like creases at the 
outer corners that 
so often mark the 
face of any man 
who has spent a 
dozen years at sea, 
squinted at 


eyes 

some far-off blue 
horizon. i h ose 
creases are more 


nautical than any- 
thing else in Bris- 
tol’s make-up. He 
looks less like the 
conventional sea- 
dog of the novel- 
ists—blunt, hale 
and hearty—than 
he does like some 
con- 
struction engineer 
loaned to the Navy 
by his company 
for the duration of 
a War emergency. 
Aboard the an- 
tique Scorpion, or 
in his office in the 
Embassy, I have 
talked with this 
modern type of 
seaman who awoke 
morning to 
find himself a dip- 
lomat. He is a 
man of fifty-four. 
At nineteen he was 
graduated from 
Annapolis. He 
joined the Atlan- 
tic Fleet. 


businesslike 


one 


ington, 


He 
served three turns with it, interspersed 
with periods of staff service in Wash- 
There he got no training in 
“diplomacy ”; he was employed in the 
development of the important but 
quite undiplomatic torpedo tube. 
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Admiral Mark L. Bristol, American High 
Commissioner to Turkey, “on the job” 


Constantinople. 


He 


—a yacht. 


served 
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ranked, at that time. as an expert on 
torpedo tubes—and still does, today. 


with the Pacific 
Fleet. and twice as 
commander of 
some fighting-ship 
in Far Eastern 
waters. He hada 
gunboat on the 
Yangtze River at 
the time of the 
Chinese revolution, 
and fired the first 
American salute to 
the young Chinese 
Republic. He 
patrolled the Ber- 
ing fisheries, saw 
active service dur- 
ing the Spanish- 
American war, 
took a destroyer 
from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Yel- 
low Sea. When 
the United States 
entered the Euro- 
pean war in 1917 
he convoyed Amer- 
ican troops across 
the Atlantic for a 
time—then took 
command of the 
important anti- 
submarine base at 
Plymouth, En g- 
land. After the 
war’s end, he was 
appointed to one 
of the Armistice 
Commissions. 
Then, early in 
1919, the Ameri- 
can peace delega- 


tion in Paris suddenly sent him to 


“When I first came here,” he told 
me, * we were represented only by the 
Scorpion, this little vessel of 900 tons 
Later 


came two more 
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A recent panoramic view of the city of Constantinople 


yachts, the Norma and the Noma. 


Then the old monitor Ozark, They 
didn’t present an imposing combina- 


tion. At first it seemed as if, when- 
ever they didn’t know what else to do 
with an old ship, they sent her here. 
But after a while I got some real ships 
—some destroyers.” 

Now, it has been Admiral Bristol’s 
aim to keep these destroyers working 
at top speed. And the way he uses 
them gives you an idea of the sort of 


High Commissioner he makes. Ad- 
mirals’ stories are often very much 


alike; but not always Admirals’ con- 
ceptions of their opportunities, in such 
a post as Constantinople, 1919-1922. 

One day when we were talking, the 
Admiral told me about those destroy- 
ers that Washington had sent him 
when the Norma and the Noma and the 
Ozark failed to fill the bill. 

* I think we have found a new peace- 
time program for the Navy,” he de- 


clared. “ Those destroyers of ours 
have carried American passengers 
when there was no other way for them 
to travel. They have transported 
hospital supplies and Red _ Cross 
trucks. They have carried refugees, 
and contributed to relief work. One 
of these small ships, assisting in an 
evacuation, actually carried 1,100 
refugees—a destroyer, mind you, with 
no deck-room at all! 

* IT am proud of the officers of these 
ships out here, proud of their crews, 
proud of the work they have done. In 
the Near East today we have the extra- 
erdinary spectacle of a war machine 
functioning as one of the few effective 
instruments of peace and goodwill 
among the nations. That war machine 
is the American Navy.” 

It is in these terms that Admiral 
Bristol appraises the work of his de- 
stroyers—and a good many people in 
the Near East agree with him. To 
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Control of which is the goal of the Turkish Nationalists 


judge the success with which he has 
been running that post of his since 
1919—long before Constantinople got 
into the headlines, and people in the 
United States began to ask about this 
unknown Admiral—you ought to 
hange places momentarily with some 
Near Eastern refugee in flight from 
persecution—or some relief worker 
clamoring for a ship to move his trav- 


chan 


cling kitchen — or some _ harassed 
American shipper, stranded in a world 
without any other Consular service 
than that which Bristol’s young de- 
strover captains give him. 

The Near East sees many things in 
Bristol’s record to stamp with its ap- 
proval—and cites, from what it knows 
of him, a half-dozen reasons why an 
expert on torpedo tubes could so suc- 
cessfully serve double time as an ex- 
ecutive and a diplomat. 

For one thing, the Near East says, 
he has brought to his task an unpro- 


fessional ** show-me ” attitude, not al- 
ways typical of the conventional 
diplomat, which makes him sceptical 
of rubber-stamp ideas. Perhaps it is 
one of the by-products of a life so 
frequently devoted to torpedo tubes 
and pounds of steam and the trajec- 
tory of torpedoes under water that 
makes this man appear so intent on 
* measuring ” things—on going be- 
yond propaganda, whether it is anti- 
Greek or anti-Turk or even anti-So- 
viet. Certainly he has his own theories 
and his favorite obsessions; but in the 
long run I think you’d find him rather 
more mathematical in his diplomacy 
than your average diplomat. 

Again, there’s a certain alertness in 
his make-up that has stood him in good 
stead. Constantinople is the center of 
a good deal of intricate and underhand 
diplomacy. It takes a keen pair of 
eyes to watch what is happening. And 
especially to follow the main trail. 
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The Near 
Eastern 
problem, 
Bristol! 
thinks, isn’t 
politics at 
all, but rival 
economic 
programs 
clashing. 
“it's on &@ 
study of 
those pro- 
grams,” he 
told me, 
* that I have 
tried to spe- 
cialize.”’ 

It is this 
side of Bris- 
tol—the 
alertness and 
the mathe- 
matics in him 
—that-rs 
most likely to 
catch the eye 
of a stranger 
drifting into 
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@Harris & Ewing 
When Admiral Bristol was a Captain 


Constantinople when those with whom he 


the Greeks and Turks are fighting He is a man _ who 








in the field— 
and the 
French and 
British in the 
council 
chamber, 
The men who 
work with 
him, however 
—State De- 
partment 
men as. well 
as fellow sail- 
ors — cite 
other factors 
which they 
think fit him 
for his post. 
He is no dog- 
matist, they 
say, despite 
the years he 
has been giv- 
ing orders in 
the Navy. He 
is unassum- 
ing, simple, 
well liked by 
has to deal. 
stays young, 





Graphic Photo Union, London 
Spokesmen for the Allies and Admiral Bristol who negotiates informally with them. The 
illied High Commissioners, photographed at the British Embassy, Constantinople. In the 
group are General Harington (left), representing the British Army, and Doctor Nansen (right), 
representing the League of Nations, seated next to Admiral Bristol 
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and out of office hours mixes on even 
terms with the young men on his staff ; 
plays golf with them; loses well—and, 
as his Flag Lieutenant boasts—loses 
often. Finally, he likes responsibility, 
and accepts it. 
It is a matter 
of fact that 
the only or- 
ders he ever 
has had from 
W as hington, 
aside from cer- 
tain specific 
instructions on 
one occasion 
ranother, 
have been to 
Sdo what 
wasright, 
and keep the 
Govern- 
ment in- 
formed.” 

That is the 
sort of thing 
his subordi- 
nates sa y — 
these men 
who have 
worked with 
him for two A photograph of Admiral 
or three years 
on the Straits. They emphasize espe- 
cially his readiness for responsibility. 
And here at least it is rather certain 
they are right. 

For that is really Bristol’s creed— 
about as much of a creed as he him- 
self would admit having. The Scor- 
pion, lying there in the Bosphorus— 
Europe on her starboard, Asia on her 
port—may be the most decrepit flag- 
ship that ever sailed the seas. Her 
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engines may be archaic. She may have 
no guns worth shooting. When they 
want to move her, perhaps they have 
to do it with a tug. But she is a sym- 
bol, none the less—out there in Near 
Eastern 
waters. A sym- 
bol not only of 
her command- 
er’s readiness 
for  respon- 
sibility, but of 
his belief that 
America has a 
role to play in 
world affairs. 
“The United 
States does not 
realize that 
the whole 
world has 
changed since 
the war,” he 
told me, the 
last time I 
talked with 
him. “The day 
when the great 
Powers can 
dominate 
the situation 


Bristol as he appears today co mf ortably 


has passed, 
The smaller nations, cramped for cen- 
turies and inexperienced in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, need disinterested 
friendship. 

“ America, with her liberal ideas and 
powerful resources, cannot stand aloof, 
We cannot do that, first, from altru- 
istic motives, and second, because it is 
essential to our own prosperity to lend 
a helping hand to nations which are 
suffering misfortune.” 











A Trade League of Nations 


Largely on American Initiative the International Chamber of Commerce 


was Formed Two Years Ago in Paris. 


It Already Has Become 


a Great Force in World Reconstruction 


HERBERT 


By 


Mr. Houston is a member of the American Committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce and was a member of the organizing committee which drafted the plan 


for the Chamber in Paris, in May, 1920. 


N the harbor of Buenos Aires many 
| ships were swinging at anchor 
with cargoes of rejected merchan- 
dise two years ago. They had sailed 
over thousands of miles only to find, 
on reaching the great port of Argen- 
tina, that the orders for their cargoes 
had been canceled while they were on 
the ocean. This was true, not only in 
South American ports but in the ports 
of other countries as well. The reason, 
of course, was the violent deflation fol- 
lowing the war, together with the fact 
that commercial contracts often sat 
rather lightly on a good many com- 
mercial shoulders throughout the 
world. 

As a result of broken contracts the 
shores of every maritime country were 
strewn with financial wreckage. Some- 
times it was only a mast or a floating 
spar, but frequently it was the battered 
hulk of a derelict. Export houses went 
under, great banks shook under the 
storm—some were shattered—and the 
whole course of foreign trade was 
upset. 

But even as the storm raged, com- 
mittees of business men from five na- 
tions sat in Paris, largely on American 
initiative, developing plans for the 
organization of an_ International 
Chamber of Commerce. That 
only two years ago last May, but even 
in that brief period this Chamber has 


was 


S. Hovustox 
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been formed, the business men and asso- 
ciations of twenty-nine countries have 
been brought into its membership and 
a remarkable body of definite achieve- 
ment already stands to its credit. For 
example, an International Court of 
Commercial Arbitration has been set 
up, as this is written, that will settle 
such cases as those arising from can- 
celed contracts and all similar mat- 
ters of disagreement between the busi- 
ness men of various countries. The 
first case has just gone on the docket 
of this new Court for a hearing at the 
Hague. And business men in all coun- 
tries are being urged to insert the fol- 
lowing clause in their international 
contracts: 

* The contracting parties agree 
to submit to arbitration, in accord- 
ance with the Arbitration Rules 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the settlement of all 
disputes in connection with the 
interpretation or the execution of 
this contract.” 

Mr. Owen D. Young, Chairman of 
the Committee on Arbitration in the 
American Section of the Chamber, said 
recently: “That the plan adopted 
will be influential is apparent from the 
fact that there are national commit- 
tees or organizations in twenty-nine 
countries ready to cooperate in giving 
it practical application.” And_ the 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT PARIS 
Com- 


At 33 Rue Jean-Goujon, where the world-wide activities of the organization center. 
missioners from many different countries are working in harmony toward promoting the 
common interests of trade in every country of the world 
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business states- 
manship that is 
behind the Cham- 
ber is further illus- 
trated by this ad- 
ditional statement 
from Mr. Young: 
“ It is of the great- 
est importance to 
find a plan which 
can be placed in 
effect, leaving it to 
experience and 
subsequent discus- 
sion to perfect the 
various parts.” It 
is in that spirit 
that this Interna- 
tional Chamber is 
making 
agreeing on broad 
principles of co- 


headway, 


operation and then 
proceeding to ap- 
ply them in the 
most effective way 
that conditions possibly will permit. 

This spirit was apparent at the first 
meeting of the organization committee 
in Paris in May,1920. As the American 
committee, with Mr. John H. Fahey of 
Boston as chairman, sat for several 
days, in earnest conference, with com- 
mittees from other countries, all under 
the chairmanship of M. Etienne Clem- 
éntel, then the French Minister of 
Commerce and now the President of the 
International Chamber, 
no thought of special advantage to 
any country but only of common ad- 
vantage to the commerce of the world. 


there seemed 


The political representatives, meeting 
often in Paris have 
manoeuvered not infrequently, to se- 
cure preference for their own nations ; 
but not so with the business men. In 
every way they were seeking to make 
the way of trade between nations 
easier. This has been exemplified in a 
high degree at a meeting, recently held 


since the war, 





VW. Etienne Cleméntel, President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and former 
French Minister of Commerce 


in New York, of 
the American 
Committee of the 
Chamber. The 
Committee on 
Passports, for 
which Mr. Edward 


G. Miner of Roch- 





ester and Mr. §S. 
Christy Mead of 
New York, have 


made a world-wide 
survey, didn’t hesi- 
tate to 
considerable de- 


place a 


gree of responsi- 
bility for onerous 
passport _ restric- 
tions at the 
of this country. 
Definite modifica- 
tions in our policy 
were proposed and 
recommended to 
the government. 
Their general pur- 
port will be shown by quoting this 
one: “ Arrangements should be made 
by international agreement so that 
citizens of many countries could 
enter the United States without a pass- 
port, provided our nationals are ad- 
mitted to those countries without a 
passport.” 

This recommendation not only 
reaches Washington but, through the 
headquarters of the International 
Chamber in Paris, it quickly reaches 
other governments through their own 
national Chambers of Commerce. By 
this means effective action in many dif- 
ferent countries is hastened on common 
measures. Through the International 
Chamber contacts are simultaneously 
secured in all member countries and 
proposals for governmental action, 
therefore, come from within a country 
rather than from without. As Mr. 
A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Section, has pointed out, “ It is 


door 
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today the only agency through which 
America’s business men can maintain 
direct touch with the business men of 
the rest of the world.”” And Mr. Bed- 
ford has also emphasized: * The whole 
world from an economic standpoint is 
an While 


ments can make treaties, fix geograph- 


indivisible unit. govern- 
ical boundaries and establish political 
sovercignty, there in 
which the advancement of civilization 
requires the cooperation of the busi- 
ness leaders of the world, independent 


are respects 


of governments and regardless of polit- 
ical boundary lines.” 

The range of these independent ac- 
remarkable. Besides pass- 
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tivities 


ports and arbitration of trade dis- 


S. 
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putes, they include the adoption of 
uniform bills of lading and the stand- 
ardization of all commercial forms, the 
improvement of telegraph, cable and 
communications between na- 
tions, the establishment of through 
freight train service on great interna- 
tional traffic routes, the reduction of 
waste in the production and distribu- 
tion of raw materials, the international 
protection of property and many other 
things. In short, the Internationai 
Chamber of Commerce already has be- 
come a Trade League of Nations. 
And it is interesting to chronicle that 
it hasn't hesitated a moment to co- 
operate with the real League of Na- 
at Geneva. The ter Meulen 


wireless 


tions 
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A GROUP OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS LEADERS 


Left to right: Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, Chief, British Section of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; Ferdinando Quartieri, Chief, Italian Section; Eugene Schneider, Chief, French 
Section; A. C. Bedford, Chief, American Section; Florimond Hankar, Chief, Belgian Section 
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Edward G. Miner, Chairman of the Passport 

Committee of the American Section, which 

has worked hard to have present restrictions 
modified 


pian of establishing foreign credits, de- 
veloped by the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference of the League was supported 
and adopted by the London convention 
of the International Chamber a year 
ago; and despite the fact that this 
country is not a member of the League 
of Nations this ter Meulen plan was 
submitted to a referendum vote among 
commercial organizations in the United 
States and supported by a large ma- 
jority. The American section of the 
International. Chamber considered this 
question squarely on its merits and it 
submitted and indorsed on its 
merits quite independently of the fact 
that the plan was presented to the 
world by an official conference of the 
League of Nations. With the direct- 
ness of business initiative, the Inter- 
national Chamber sought the result— 
and got it by pursuing economic 


was 
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lines and avoiding political issues, 

Far-sighted political leaders have 
seen that the Chamber, just because it 
is definitely commercial, could become 
an admirable agency for enlisting the 
cooperation of business men in inter- 
national matters. It was Lord Birken- 
head, as a representative of the British 
government, who first invited the aid 
of the International Chamber as a 
medium through which governments 
might deal with business men. Since 
this invitation, not alone the British, 
but the French, Belgian, and Italian 
governments have called upon the 
Chamber for assistance. This was 
particularly true in preparing the 
agenda for the Genoa Conference and 
in furnishing business men to study the 
economic problems and advise the gov- 
ernments as to the plan to be followed 
in bringing about the restoration of 
commerce and industry. A compari- 
son of the agenda for the Genoa Con- 
ference with the program of the Inter- 
national Chamber reveals the fact that 
the Genoa Conference, barring the po- 
litical questions, followed almost ex- 
actly the lead of the International 
Chamber. 

But it is the reforms that can be 
brought about without the aid of gov- 
ernments that are especially enlisting 
the attention of this new international 


agency. While it is quick to respond 
to calls from governments for co- 


operation, it is convinced that great 
progress can be made through the 
business men of the world cooperating 
directly among themselves. And con- 
crete results, almost every day, are 
confirming the soundness of this view. 
For example, as every exporter knows, 
many years of effort have been ex- 
pended to develop a uniform ocean bill 
of lading. The International Cham- 
ber was committed to this idea at the 
London meeting in 1921, and a uni- 
form bill already has been put into 
operation by some of the principal 
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Edward A. Filene, American Director and an 
early advocate of the formation of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 


transportation companies of the world. 
It could not be used on traffic from the 
United States because of the Harter 
Act, but conferences now being held in 
Europe are framing a modified bill that 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
Again the Chamber illustrates its abil- 
ity to get results. 

Another practical accomplishment 
that had been considered impossibl 
has been the bringing of the principal 
commercial nations of the world to 
agree upon definitions for terms used 
in overseas trade. A committee is now 
drafting these definitions, in accord- 
ance with agreements arrived at 
through numerous international gath- 
erings, at the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Chamber in Paris. Prog- 
ress also has been made with a plan to 
bring about uniform and comparable 
international statistics. 

In Paris the Chamber has an effect- 


ive secretariat under the general di- 
rection of Edouard Dolleans. Last 
summer the writer found it a well or- 
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ganized and busy center of many ac- 
tivities. The American Administra- 
tive Commissioner, Mr. Basil Miles, 
had just entered upon his new duties, 
as successor to Dr. Frederick Keppel, 
and was most enthusiastic over the 
great field of economic service he saw 
opening 
Chamber. The secretary of the Amer- 
ican Section of the Chamber, Mr. 


before the International 


Lacey C. Zapf, has his offices in Wash- 


ington with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The same plan 


is followed in other countries, for the 
constituent members of the Interna- 
tional Chambers are the National 
Chambers of Commerce in all coun- 
tries where they are organized. 


Through this plan of federation the 
International Chamber has powerful 
commercial contacts throughout the 
world and is enabled to carry forward 
its work in many countries at the same 
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Willis H. Booth, American Director and a 
Member of the General Program Committee 
for the 1923 Convention in Rome 
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George E. Roberts, whose address on “ Amer- 
ica and Europe” before the Chamber gave its 
keynote purpose 


time by coordinated methods. 

It was this collective unity that Mr. 
Edward <A. Filene of Boston, one of 
the earliest and strongest advocates of 
the formation of an International 
Chamber, urged as one of the most 
constructive results from bringing the 
business men of the world into a com- 
mon organization; and the soundness 
of this view already has been demon- 
strated. This has come quickly be- 
rause the Chamber is an organized 
recognition of the world’s economic 
unity. That basic truth was pro- 


claimed by Mr. George E. Roberts of 
New York in a notable address at the 
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convention of the International Cham- 
ber in London last year, in which he 
said that economic facts “ constitute 
the most powerful influence for the 
dissemination of wholesome instruction 
about international relations that can 
be exerted. They are teaching that 
the world is one community and that 
prosperity or depression in any coun- 
try exerts an influence for prosperity 
or depression in every other country.” 

In addition to its “ far-flung ” plan 
of organization, great conferences are 
held, with representatives from mem- 
ber countries, to consider important 
questions. Recently the Chamber has 
been studying the ‘problems of interna- 
tional protection for industrial prop- 
erty. A conference is to be held 
shortly at the Hague for the purpose 
of revising the Paris Convention of 
1883 as amended at Washington in 
1911. The Paris Convention consti- 
tuted a union for the protection of in- 
dustrial property in patents, indus- 
trial designs and models, trade marks, 
indications of origin, and the repres- 
sion of unfair competition. The In- 
ternational Chamber will present at 
the Hague Conference the claims of 
international business on all of these 
vital questions that are fundamental 
in world trade. Then the Interna- 
tional Chamber will hold a conference 
of government officials and business 
men. in Europe next summer, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to unify cus- 
toms regulations of the various coun- 
tries, especially the method of customs 
examinations, the difference between 
gross weight and net weight and other 
matters that are a vexation to the 
spirit of travelers and a source of 
delay and loss to shippers. 

Before these two conferences are 
held the great general convention of 
the International Chamber itself will 
convene in Rome. Although this meet- 
ing is not to be until March, there have 
been over two hundred of the leading 
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International 
Chamber will have 
had time to func- 
tion so that this 
recognition will be 
based on the solid 
foundation of 
things actually 
done and on plans 
in effect that have 
produced definite 
commercial re- 
sults. Commerce 
has always reached 
out for reality 
from the day the 
first ship sailed 
from Tyre, creat- 
ing bonds of in- 
terest and rela- 
tionship between 
previously — unac- 
of the greatest of quainted peoples, 
organized world and it seems fitting 
forces working for Basil Miles, American Administrative Com- that business men 
world reconstruc- missioner at the Paris headquarters from the Seven 
tion. By the time Seas should win 
this convention assembles, the Arbi- the laurel wreath of service on Rome’s 
tration Court and other agencies of the _ seven hills. 


business men of 
this country who 
already have made 
arrangements to 
attend. Mr. Willis 
H. Booth of New 
York, a member 
of the general pro- 
gram committee, 
recently submitted 
the tentative draft 
to his colleagues 
on the American 
Committee and the 
instant and gen- 
eral belief ex- 
pressed was that 
the Rome meeting 
would secure for 
the International 
Chamber broad 
recognition as one 
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The River Tiber at Rome. The International Chamber of Commerce will hold its 1923 
Convention at the Italian Capital 











Anarchy Among Nations 


The Former Secretary to Lloyd George Discusses the Reasons for 
World Instability and the Remedy for Present Conditions of 
Lawlessness and Unrest 


By Puivie Kerr 


tute of Politics at Williamstown, 
asked why it was that the Chinese, 

an extremely intelligent race, had so 
far failed to establish order and good 
government in their new republic. An 
expert, with a long experience of the 
country replied, “ Because the people 
do not realize that the government of 
China has anything to do with them. 
They are preoccupied with their own 
personal affairs, and with the local 
parish pump, but they do not think 
bout the government of China at all. 
They think that is somebody’s else bus- 
And so the military tuchuns 
march about as they please, and party 
factions fight among themselves and 
intrigue with foreigners about graft, 
and China remains without peace or 
freedom or order, and will so remain, 
until the people wake up and see that 
it is their business to put things right.” 
A generation hence, perhaps, at a 
later Institute of Politics, some young 
student may ask of a greybeard, “ Sir, 
why was it that in your young days 
the world was scourged by constant 
wars, and with unemployment and 
business depression caused by inter- 
national trouble, while today it is 
stable and at peace?” The greybeard 
very likely may reply, “ Because the 
leading peoples of the world did not 
then realize that the government of 
the world had anything to do with 
them. They only thought about the 
government of their own countries, 
and did not see that the world as a 
whole needed government. In conse- 
quence, wars were practically contin- 


GS Nhite of Pak at the recent Insti- 
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iness. 





uous and militarists and those who 
fished in troubled international waters 
had a good time. But not long after 
the Great War of 1914 the people 
woke up and saw that if the nations 
were ever to have peace and freedom 
and prosperity, they had to do some- 
thing about the orderly conduct of the 
world as a whole.” 

I venture to believe that this picture 
of what may happen in the next gen- 
eration will not prove to be much of 
an exaggeration. 

We all know perfectly well that the 
only way in which we can secure 
peace and personal liberty and the con- 
ditions of civilized life within our own 
communities, is by organizing govern- 
ment and the reign of law. Indeed 
many people almost go into nervous 
palpitations at the mention of the word 
Bolshevism, because it seems to spell 
the end, or at least the dislocation of 
ordered law and government. But 
everybody seems to regard interna- 
tional anarchy as natural. Indeed, so 
much do they treat it as part of the 
eternal order of things, that they begin 
to cry out if anybody proposes to stop 
it. Yet it is, by all odds, the greatest 
producer of the political, social and 
economic troubles from which we suffer. 

So long as there is neither law nor 
government in the world as a whole, it 
is inevitable that there should be world 
wars every generation or so, with con- 
stant minor wars in between. If we look 
back through history we shall see that 
this always has been so, except when 
Rome organized a government for the 
then civilized world. During the last 
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twenty-five years war has been prac- 
tically continuous on some part of the 
earth’s surface. And since the armis- 
tice, at a time when the peoples were 
opposed to 


more 
war than at any 
previous time, be- 


cause of the terrible 
experiences in the 
Great War, the 
great powers have 
been able to keep 
any kind of peace 
only by threatening 
war against the dis- 
themselves. 
And even this 
method now is be- 
ginning to fail. 

It must, indeed, 
be obvious to every 
man or woman who 
thinks about it, that 
this state of affairs 
is bound to continue 
so long as the na- 
tions create no legal 
method of settling 
their disputes and 
no machinery for 
adjusting the com- 
problems of 
mankind, and there- 
fore have no other 
means of 
but fighting when 
they cannot 
or when they con- 
sider _ themselves 
wronged, 

Indeed, unless something is done, 
wars are likely to become more fre- 
quent in the future. Modern invention 
has shrunken the globe and brought 
every part into close and constant 
political and economic relations with 
every other part, so that the number 
of international questions that arise 
today are a thousandfold more num- 
erous and more complex than they 


turber 


mon 


decision 


agree 





Philip Kerr at Williamstown 


were even as late as fifty years ago. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
the system of international anarchy 
involves. From the point of view of 
the idealist it means 
the periodic loss of 
millions of lives with 
all the terrible an- 
guish and suffering 
which war entails to 
those left behind. 
It means the set- 
back of progress 
everywhere, for de- 
mocracy can make 
little steady ad- 
vance in a world in 
which every nation 
is almost forced to 
arm and grab and 
intrigue. 

It means the ex- 
penditure of money 
on armaments in- 
stead of on social 
reform, and the cen- 
tralization of gov- 
ernment instead of 
its democratic de- 
centralization, be- 
“ause nations have 
no other means of 
security than the 
sword. 

From the point of 
view of the business 
man or the worker 
it is the same. In- 
ternational anarchy 
means the periodic 
destruction of capital with its in- 
evitable concomitant of bad_ times. 
It means international discrimination 
about raw materials and trade facili- 
ties instead of the establishment of a 
system of equal opportunities for all. 
It means unstable markets, unstable 
prices, unstable employment, from 
wars or what is often as bad, rumors 
of wars and international tension. 
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Yet a recurrence of our present dis- 
tresses is all that we have to look 
forward te unless we do something 
effective to substitute some kind of 
law and government for the present 
anarchy in international relations. 
Nowhere in history have peace, order 
and prosperity been produced without 
law and government. If it takes 
all the authority of civilized govern- 
ments to prevent race feeling and in- 
dustrial strife from breaking out into 
riot and civil war, it is lunacy to be- 
lieve that the vast questions involved 
in world trade and commerce, the color 
feeling between East and West can be 
settled by mere goodwill. 


The Problem and Its Difficulties 


S it not obvious that world organ- 
ization for stability, freedom and 
peace is the supreme question of the 
time? The restoration of prosperity, 
the reduction of taxation and arma- 
ments, full employment, open markets, 
firm prices, steady progress in democ- 
racy and social reform everywhere—all 
these things and many more lead back 
to the single question,—how are we to 
introduce some kind of intelligent 
direction into our world? 

The difficulties in the way are im- 
mense. They are greater in some ways 
than we realize. The greatest of them 
are due to differences in race and color 
and religion and to our nationalistic 
way of looking at things. All I would 
say is that the only alternatives before 
us are either to face up to these diffi- 
culties and find out how to overcome 
them, or to drift back into another 
world war and worse evils than those 
of the present day. 

On the other hand I do not believe 
that the problem is at all impossible 
of solution. The United States man- 
ages to include in‘a single federation 
110,000,000 people of all the races of 
Europe and some others as well. The 


British Commonwealth contains 440,- 
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000,000, including completely self- 
governing nations and peoples of al- 
most every known race, color, religion 
and degree of civilization, yet it has 
succeeded hitherto in maintaining 
peace and in promoting self-govern- 
ment among them all. Russia con- 
tains 150,000,000 inhabitants and 
China is said to contain more than 
300,000,000. The whole population 
of the world only numbers 1,600,000,- 
000. So that the final step is not so 
immensely beyond what has already 
been accomplished. 


America Must Aid 


ONE the less the task is the great- 
est which ever has been presented 
to the civilized world. The form of 
world organization on a democratic 
basis is bound to be different from any- 
thing that yet has been seen, though it 
must be in the general line of constitu- 
tional development which has been suc- 
cessful hitherto. And if it is to be 
realized at all the United States will 
have to take the lead. For while other 
nations can contribute, each in its own 
way, the United States alone has the 
buoyancy, the thought and energy, the 
constructive democratic traditions to 
carry things through to the end. 

This view of the problem which: lies 
before us may seem to be somewhat 
ordinary. But it is the result of a 
good deal of practical experience of 
world affairs and of the problems of 
government in a Commonwealth rap- 
idly moving in the democratic direction 
and covering more than a quarter of 
the earth’s surface. I believe that the 
experience of the next few years will 
drive all thinking people to recognize 
that the time for makeshifts has 
passed, and that nothing short of the 
introduction of constitutionalism into 
the conduct of the world’s affairs, will 
suffice, not only to end wars but to 
enable them to solve the internal 
problems of their own countries. 




















Britain’s New Premier 


Bonar Law Has Had Leadership Thrust Upon Him by Circumstance 
and is Ruling by Virtue of Compromise in These Transition 
Days, as “an Exponent of Tranquillity” 


By Fexix Morey 


Vr. Morley, who has recently come from England, is now on the editorial staff of 
The Sun at Baltimore 


HUALUNUUUN ELTON TAA 


FEW Prime Ministers of Great 

Britain have practically been 

born to that high office, as may 
be said of the younger Pitt. Others, 
like Disraeli and Lloyd George, have 
achieved it by sheer force of character 
and intellect. Still others who in the 
ordinary course of events would not 
have been regarded as having calibre 
for the premiership, have had it thrust 
upon them by political circumstance. 
Of this last type Andrew Bonar Law 
is an example. 

Everyone who has closely followed 
English politics during the intensely 
interesting post-war months knows that 
Andrew Bonar Law, the present Prime 
Minister, rules largely by virtue of 
compromise. The die-hard element in 
the Conservative Party who initiated 
the revolt leading to Lloyd George’s 
resignation possessed no leader compe- 
tent to form and maintain a Ministry. 
The bulk of the Conservatives would 
not lend the support necessary to press 
this revolt home until someone safer 
than a die-hard firebrand had_ been 
selected as party standard-bearer. 
Bonar Law was the half-way choice 
who, having long been Lloyd George’s 


» ~ > f '° « ‘ hd > 
trusted subordinate, was in the end 
pushed forward to supplant him. 

The division within Conservative 


ranks which the new Premier is called 
upon to efface, is an interesting and 
important factor in British polities 


little appreciated in this country. The 
die-hard group, which is the noisy mi- 
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nority represented within the House of 
Commons by some fifty members and 
outside Parliament by the Morning 
Post, stands for a type of reaction ex- 
tremely drastic in its ideals and impli- 
The die-hards advocate the 
reconquest of Ireland; military govern- 
ment instead of gradual political eman- 
cipation for India and Egypt; the 
maintenance at all costs of an Empire 
of the Roman type. The great major- 
ity of Conservatives, on the other hand, 
think and vote that way for commer- 
cial rather than imperial reasons. Like 
most Americans they are Conservative 
because to be so is both rational and 
profitable. When the opposition to 
jackboot imperialism begins to inter- 
fere with legitimate trade they will up- 
hold a settlement of the Free State 
type. Not so the die-hards, who call 
such action “ scuttle and surrender ”. 
In the hope that Bonar Law’s unasser- 
tive character will help to reconcile 
these two Conservative wings lies one 
big reason for his premiership. 

The fear of a Labor Government in 
England is Bonar Law’s greatest asset. 
Labor’s announced program and _ its 
strength taken in combination make 
these apprehensions not unjustified. 
The former hits every section of wealth 
in a way which makes not only the die- 
hard rift, but even the differences be- 
tween Conservative and Liberal seem 
unimportant. Labor’s scheme of taxa- 
tion on land values would work havoc 
on the pockets of territorial magnates, 


cations. 
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whether old-established squirarchy or 
parvenu “ realtors.” - Nationalization 
of mines, railroads and other public 
services alienates the big industrialists. 
A more steeply graduated income tax 
and the capital levy on fortunes of over 
£5,000 affect everyone of means, with- 
out regard to occupation. Small won- 
der that the former Coalition Liberals 
are still hanging on Bonar Law’s skirts 
when a bogy of these dimensions is lurk- 
ing in the neighborhood ! 

Socialistic programs may be disre- 
garded when they are not backed by a 
large and well-organized section of the 
population, but as everyone knows the 
power of British Labor is now such that 
neither of the old parties can afford 
to ignore its demands. That power 
has made some sort of agreement be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberals high- 
ly advisable from the standpoint of 
those who do not favor fundamental 
social changes. It was not the 
Coalition so much as the _ instinc- 
tive, if uncertain, liberalism of Lloyd 
George, which was anathema to the 
Tories who overthrew him. What they 
wanted was a straight fight against 
Socialism with a dependable Conserva- 
tive carrying the banner of property 
rights. And Bonar Law, whose emi- 
nently safe and sane Conservatism has 
no sympathy with “ idealistic tricks ” 
was just the man for the job. 

When these two factors—the offen- 
sive ebullition of tlie die-hard Conserva- 
tives and the aggressive warfare on 
property waged by the Labor Party— 
are properly understood, all that has 
seemed obscure in the English political 
situation is seen to be logical and, in- 
deed, inevitable. They explain why 
Bonar Law is having some trouble with- 
in his party because he is too sensible 
te follow the die-hard ambition of 


throwing Lloyd George and the Coali- 
tion Liberals into outer darkness ; 
Lloyd George has little chance, and less 
desire, to form a new Center Party 


why 
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which would greatly strengthen Labor 
by dividing its enemies; why the Con- 
servatives of the former premier’s 
Welsh constituency decided not to op- 
pose his re-election “ on receiving as- 
surances that he will loyally serve under 
Mr. Bonar Law in resisting the Com- 
munist attack,” and finally, why all of 
Lloyd George’s speeches since his over- 
throw have supported the Coalition as 
an institution and why such criticism 
of his supplanters as he has made has 
been of their ability rather than of the 
principles for which they stand. For 
it is pretty obvious that what Lloyd 
George wants is to return to power at 
the head of another, and more perma- 
nent Coalition. 

Lloyd George’s estimate that the de- 
velopment of English politics demands 
a restoration of the Coalition between 
the Conservatives and moderate Liber- 
als is probably correct. The diffcrences 
between the two, provided the die- 
hards are kept under control, can be 
casily bridged. This was shown by the 
very significant transference of alleg- 
iance made by Reginald McKenna, 
chairman of one of the greatest of 
British banking houses, who found no 
difficulty recently in leaving Liberalism 
to espouse the Conservative Party. 
But when Lloyd George talks of 
another Coalition he must know in his 
own mind that he is using the wrong 
word. What is in process of develop- 
ment is not a coalition but a merger, 
in which Liberals are asked to espouse 
Conservatism under the tactful and 
rational Bonar Law. The former Pre- 
mier talks of Coalitions because he 
ruled one, and would like to rule again. 
But he feels very confident that in 
the merger under Conservative aus- 
pices which is actually beginning to 
take place he would be little likely to 
be called upon to govern. 

Another reason why a merger rather 
than another Coalition is likely to de- 
velop in the right and center of Britisn 

















politics is the instability cer- 


tain to arise if the classic 
two-party system of govern- 
ment gives way to three pow- 
erful groups-—Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Labor—no one 
of which is certain of a ma- 
jority over the other two in 
combination. In the realign- 
ment which is coming it is evi- 


dent that the Liberals must 
suffer. By opposing the As- 


quithian, or Independent, 
Liberals in the General Elec- 
tion the fermer Coalition 
Liberals have practically ac- 
cepted Mr. McKenna’s lead. 
They call themselves Lloyd 
Georgians, but they are little 
likely to give Bonar Law seri- 
ous opposition on vital ques- 
tions. As for the little group 
of “Wee Free” Liberals, 
their future, hbke that of their 
leader, Mr. Asquith, is more 
They may con- 
honorable, if 
They may de- 
cide te combine in opposition with the 
Labor Party, lending their brains to 
support the latter’s numbers. They 
may even, if Bonar Law conscientiously 
supports Free Trade and the League of 
Nations, enroll as his allies. 

It is the fact that politics is in 
flux in England, that the old Conserva- 
tive versus Liberal alignment is being 
transformed to one where Capitalism 
faces Socialism in the Parliamentary 
arena, that makes Bonar Law, for all 
his shortcomings, a very appropriate 
Premier at this time. Inferior to Lloyd 
George in personal magnetism, orator- 
ical ability and political brilliancy, 
everyone agrees that he is far more 
steadfast, stable and sincere than his 
These make an 
ideal compromise candidate for a tran- 
sition period. Lloyd George aroused 
opposition everywhere. He was, par 


obscure than secure. 


tinue to maintain an 


feeble, independence. 


predecessor. virtues 
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excellence, the exponent of crises, crises 
which in the end wore out the patience 
of his supporters. Bonar Law is the 
exponent of tranquillity, a virtue dear 
to English hearts. The hope that this 
tranquillity will knit together the prop- 
ertied classes at home while bringing 
peace to Britain’s far-flung dominions 
has gained the new Prime Minister his 
office. 

Both his cabinet and the policies 
which he is formulating verify the 
judgment that Bonar Law is not in 
office to make a reputation, but to forti- 
fy Conservatism for a difficult period, 
There are no Birkenheads, Winston 
Churchills, Carsons. The Duke of 
Northumberland, prize exponent of die- 
hard principles, is overlooked in the al- 
lotment of posts. It is a combination 
eminently safe and sane, of which the 
chief criticism must be that it is on the 
whole undistinguished. 

From the Coalition Cabinet the new 
Premier has taken over Lord Curzon as 
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Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Stanley 
Baldwin as the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Sir Arthur Griffith-Bos- 
cawen, transferred from the Ministry 
of Agriculture to that of Health. The 
die-hards are drawn on to supply two 
offices where their influence will not be 
greatly felt—Lord Salisbury as Lord 
President of the Council and deputy 
leader of the House of Lords, and Sir 
Philip Lloyd-Greame as President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Representative of the landed inter- 
ests are the Duke of Devonshire, owner 
of some 186,000 acres, who is now Sec- 
retary for the Colonies: the Earl of 
Derby, owner of 69,000 acres, who 
should make an efficient Secretary for 
War, and Viscount Novar, Secretary 
for Scotland, who, however, can only 
elaim ownership of a scant 27,000 
acres. Lord Novar also represents 
a sop to the Liberals, having been 
an M. P. of that party for many 





years. The business interests get 
consideration not only in the able 
Stanley Baldwin, but also in Vis- 


count Peel, who is the son-in-law of 
Lord Ashton, the Lancashire linoleum 
king. Viscount Peel’s record in Lon- 
don politics is not that of a peace- 
maker. His appointment as Secretary 
for India arouses much concern. 

The remaining seven members of the 
Cabinet with two exceptions are too 
undistinguished to warrant the exam- 
ination of American readers. These 
two, however,—Viscount Cave and 
Colonel Amery—go far to relieve the 
prevailing mediocrity. Viscount Cave, 
the new Lord High Chancellor, is a 
popular and distinguished chancery 
lawyer who has been of prominence 
lately by his impartial and careful con- 
duct of the government minimum wage 
investigation (Trade Boards Inquiry ). 
Lieutenant-Colonel Amery, now First 
Lord of the Admiralty, is an able, self- 
made man, a Conservative by convic- 
tion rather than birth or self-interest. 
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He has recently done invaluable work 
for his country in organizing and di- 
recting the “overseas settlement” work 
as a relief for unemployment. For ten 
years he was an editorial writer on the 
London Times. 

With this Cabinet, Bonar Law is 
setting out to bring his country back 
to that tranquillity which his own tem- 
perament represents. As closely as is 
compatible with steadfast conservatism 
his policy will follow that of the Coali- 
tion, differing from it, however, on the 
three main points which aroused most 
of the die-hard opposition to his prede- 
cessor. 

At home he will set himself four- 
square against the Socialistic spirit in 
England, will “ leave free play to in- 
dividual initiative” and “ avoid at- 
tempts at improvement which at an- 
other time would be very desirable and 
very necessary.” Abroad, he will en- 
deavor to maintain the prestige and 
power of the Empire undiminished, 
but will avoid those pointless * adven- 
tures and commitments ” so dear and 
so fatal to Lloyd George. Even closer 
friendship with America will be sought, 
Soviet Russia will probably be shunned, 
and there will be endeavor to achieve 
a closer understanding with France, 
the success of which must be dubious 
until a common viewpoint has _ been 
achieved on reparations. 

As regards the Irish Treaty, Bonar 
Law promises to do everything in his 
power “ to help to make it successful.” 
But he is careful not to indorse the 
strict neutrality and vndeviating pa- 
tience with Republican excesses which 
helped to bring about his predecessor’s 
downfall. In Ireland “ we cannot close 
our to our responsibility,” he 
warns. 

Such are the new Prime Minister and 
his advisers, the political background 
which has made him Premier and the 
program with which he proposes to 
meet his responsibilities. 


eyes 
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MR. HUGHES AT BOSTON 
a SHALL oppose all slavery extension and all increase of slave 


representation in all places, at all times, under all cireum- 
stances . . . and against all compromises”: so spoke 
Daniel Webster in 1848. 

Two years later he made his “7th of March” speech, in which he 
accepted “‘all compromises”. In spite of the eloquence and the legal 
learning with which he sought to justify his surrender, this speech 
broke his hold on the American people, killed his chance for the 
Presidency. The matter in dispute was not a case in law, but a vital 
issue. 

In 1920, Mr. Hughes believed in the League of Nations. On the 
eve of the Presidential Elections, he urged us to vote for Mr. Harding 
as the surest way to bring America into active association with other 
nations in the cause of peace. 

Two years later, in a campaign speech at Boston on the eve of the 
congressional elections, he abandons his former position and uses 
all his eminent legal talent to justify his change of front. 

He admits that his client—the Administration—has not fulfilled 
the promise of “‘an association of nations” and seeks to avoid responsi- 
bility for non-performance by putting the blame on unregenerate 
Europe. Such argument is described in the law books as “a plea of 
confession and avoidance.” 

The country is united in approval of the Washington Conference. 
The Administration has a right to boast of its achievements in the 
limitation of naval armaments and in reducing the tension in the 
Far East. The Conference was admirably conceived and finely exe- 
cuted. Furnishing a demonstration of the possibilities of frank 
co-operation, it was a notable mile-stone in the right direction. It 
led us to hope for further progress. 

It is not so easy to agree with Mr. Hughes in the belief that to any 
one who knew the inside facts the Administration’s foreign policy 
“would appear to be the only policy which properly serves American 
interests.” 

This of course is the point under dispute. Mr. Hughes’ belief is 
inte resting, but not conclusive. There is room for large difference 
of opinion over the adverb “‘properly”. There is uncertainty as to 
what he means by “American interests”’. 
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WHAT ARE WE DRIVING AT? 

HILE it is interesting to have 

Mr. Hughes publicly confirm 
what has long been suspected—that 
he has abandoned his former advocacy 
of the League—it is well to remember 
that arguments for or against the 
League of Nations do not affect the 
nature of our interests. The League 
isa tool. It is not an end in itself, but 
a method. We must know whether the 
job in hand is cutting down a tree or 
mending a watch before we can decide 
whether we are “* anti- 
axe.” 

Our Department of State will have 
to meet the same problem, in the 
League or out of it—we will be in- 
terested in what happens in Latin 
America, we will have dealings with 
the governments across both Oceans. 
Our ships will sail the Seven Seas, 
every one of our citizens, who has cot- 
ton or corn or manufactured goods to 
sell, or money to invest, will find his 
prosperity dependent on the stability 
af foreign markets—whatever our 
eventual decision about the League, we 
will be in relation with all the world. 


> ee 


pro-axe ” or 


Can America adequately attend to 
her foreign business—attain her aims 
—by the old methods of diplomatic 
correspondence and_ occasional con- 
ferences? Or has the volume of for- 
cign business in this inter-related 
modern world so overloaded the accus- 
tomed diplomatic machinery — that 
America—to attain her aims—must 
cooperate with other nations in build- 
ing up a new technique of international 
relations? 

This is the nub of the League Con- 
troversy—a dispute over method. Ex- 
perience in the old methods has been 
accumulating for several centuries. 
But there is not only great dissatis- 
faction with the past results of the old 
methods, there is a growing belief in 
their present inadequacy and future 
hopelessness. The increasing facilities 
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of intercommunication have not only 
multiplied the burdens, but have also 
changed their nature. The new pro- 
posal is to make the benefits of such a 
Conference as that of Washington, 
permanent—to find some form for the 
organization of the nations which will 
assure continuing association, constant 
contact, quicker and more effective 
action. 

Ovur Wor tp believes that the logic 
of events is on the side of an Organ- 
ized World. We do not believe it is 
possible to attend to the ever growing 
amount of negotiation by diplomatic 
correspondence, and it wastes an im- 
mense amount of time getting a Con- 
ference together. But the question of 
purpose is always more important than 
that of method. 

We, as a nation, cannot intelligently 
choose the tool, until we know what we 
want to achieve. We cannot decide 
what policy “ properly serves Ameri- 
can interests,” till we make up our 
minds what those interests are. 





AMERICA’S FUNDAMENTAL INTEREST 

HE predominant interest of this 

country is “ Peace.” As a nation 
we have a strong moral repugnance to 
war. It seems to us “wrong.” Al 
of our domestic tradition gives us an 
intellectual contempt for such a crude 
method of settling a controversy. It 
seems to us “stupid.” And all our 
economic interests, when taken in the 
bulk, are opposed to war. Perhaps a 
few of our industries would profit by 
war—if it could be made permanent. 
A few others would like special mon- 
opolistic privileges in backward com- 
munities, which could only be obtained 
by methods that threaten war. But 
viewed as a whole, our economic struc- 




















ture stands to gain by peace. War 
seems to us * bad business.” 

To be sure we have occasionally 
gone to war. When we at last lose our 
temper, moral, intellectual, business 
considerations go by the board and we 
fight just as intensely as any one else 
—and we like to think, a little more 
effectively. But wars in the abstract 
—the wars of other people—shock our 
moral sense, offend our intelligence— 
and disturb business. Anyone is free, 
according to his taste, to express this 
fact in terms of idealism, rationalism 
or gross materialism, the fact remains 
and must be the basis of any foreign 
policy that properly serves American 
interests. 

In all the disputes of Europe or 
Asia, the preservation of peace is more 
important to us than the detail terms 
of settlement. We are, for instance, 
“interested ” in the right of self-de- 
termination only in so far as the cre- 
ation of governments based on consent 
proves to diminish the causes of war. 
Any frontiers that satisfy the demands 
of peace are agreeable to us. Our in- 
terest in the Open Door Policy be- 
comes somewhat more direct as our 
foreign trade expands, but a study of 
John Hay’s correspondence on this 
subject shows that he was primarily 
interested in preventing a European 
conflict. The struggle for spheres of 
influence in China was rapidly develop- 
ing bad blood between the Western 
Powers. When he formulated the 
Open Door Policy, Hay seems to have 
been more impressed by the dangers of 
@ European war than by any menace 
to our trade in the Orient. 

President Roosevelt, at the time of 
the Conference of Algeciras, showed a 
very clear understanding of our pre- 
dominant interest in peace. We hada 
treaty with the Sultan of Morocco, but 
our commercial interests in that coun- 
try were minute—a few thousand 
goat-skins a year for our glove fac- 
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tories. When it was first proposed to 
call an International Conference to 
discuss alterations in the status of Mo- 
rocco, there seemed small reason for us 
to participate. But at last it became 
clear that Morocco was only a pretext, 
the real issue was the struggle for 


power in Europe. The controversy 
might lead to war. <A few goat-skins 
certainly did not warrant our partici- 
pation in a European Conference, but 
the menace to the peace of the world 
did. Roosevelt sent a delegation to 
Algeciras to fight for peace. 

Our government has never published 
a full report of this diplomatic affair. 
For information we must go to ma- 
terial published abroad—notably An- 
dré Tardieu’s book “ La Conference 
d’ Algeciras.” It is generally believed 
in Europe that the action of our dele- 
gation had a large influence in dissuad- 
ing Germany from going to war at 
that time. Our delegation seem to 
have been instructed (1) to take no 
active part in the formal debates, ex- 
cept where American treaty rights 
were directly involved; (2) in other 
cases to vote with the majority—that 
is, in matters which did not concern us, 
to accept any agreement satisfactory 
to the European Powers; (3) in the 
informal discussions of the corridors 
to make it clear that the Government 
of the United States did not consider 
the issues in dispute sufficiently serious 
to warrant hostilities and would con- 
sider any government that started war 
a wanton disturber of the public peace. 
It has been stated that the head of the 
American Delegation had a personal 
letter from the President expressing 
grave doubts as to whether America 
could preserve neutrality in case of 
war, as Public Opinion would consider 
the aggressor, in such a trivial dispute, 
an outlaw. 

Until our Archives are opened, we 
cannot know exactly what President 
Roosevelt did in this case, but such ac- 
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tion in behalf of Peace serves Ameri- 
‘an interests. Whether we are in the 
League of Nations or not, we cannot 
safely remain indifferent where there 
is a serious menace of war. Not to 
throw all the influence we can muster 
on the side of peaceful settlement, is to 
betray America’s predominant inter- 


est. It can not be said that the policy 
of Mr. Hughes “ properly serves 
American interests,” until it can be 


shown that it means active coopera- 
tion with all the forces throughout the 
world that are effectively working for 
peace, 





THE TURKISH PEACE CONFERENCE 
O come down from generalized 
theory to a concrete problem: 
How properly to serve American in- 
tcrests in the Near East? The Euro- 
pean Powers asked us to cooperate 
with them in the difficult task of re- 
storing peace to that distracted corner 
of the world. In accordance with the 
policy, which Mr.. Hughes defends, we 
grasp the legal quibble that we are not 
at war with Turkey and refuse to lend 
a hand, but as we have certain interests 
we will send an observer to report to us 
in case anyone ignores our rights. 

Once'more it is a question of method. 
Should we rely on secret diplomatic 
correspondence and a mere “ observer,” 
or should we send an official delegate, 
who could openly state our case to all 
those, at home or abroad, who are in- 
terested? Ovr Wor tp believes in the 
sccond and franker method. But the 
method decided upon does not alter the 
nature of the problem. 

Our interests in the Near East are 
of two categories. (1) We had ob- 
tained certain rights under former 
treaties with the Sultan, which should 
be safeguarded in any new arrange- 
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ment. In this class were certain trade 
interests, but of more importance were 
the enterprises of our missionaries, 
Any new treaty, to be acceptable to 
America, must contain stipulations 
which guarantee continued freedom for 
their beneficent work. (2) We have 
a greater, if less direct interest, in a 
sound settlement which will make the 
Near East less dangerous, a settlement 
that will bring peace and safety to the 
Turkish as well as the Christian peo- 
ples, above all a settlement, which will 
mitigate, if it can not entirely elim- 
inate, the century-old jealousies over 
the control of the Straits. Our inter- 
est in this matter are not pro-French, 
nor pro-British, nor pro-Turk, nor 
pro-Russian. Our interests demand 
that our influence should be free from 
any suspicion of log-rolling engage- 
ments with any of the contestants. It 
should be free to back up any pro- 
posal for a workable accord, whoever 
suggests it 
working for our predominant world in- 
terest, which is Peace. 

But instead of taking an active part 
in the proceedings, the Administration 
has decided to watch. 





always and in every way 





AN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE? 

NOTHER concrete problem in in- 

ternational relations has been put 
up to the Administration by the Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in a Resolution urging the 
formulation of a program for assist- 
ance in restoring the economic life of 
Europe. 

Cotton rots on the wharves, corn is 
used for fuel, many factories are cur- 
tailing their output because our best 
customers are sliding down towards 
bankruptcy. The bankers, with their 
fingers on the pulse of _ business 


























throughout the country—those that 
extend credit to the sugar, tobacco 
and cotton planters of the South, those 
that carry the farmers of the great 
middle western grain belt, those that 
discount notes in the manufacturing 
centers—are unanimous in their diag- 
nosis, unanimous in their recommenda- 
tions. Our own hope of prosperity 
depends on the restoration of the pur- 
chasing power of Europe. 

Although there is no serious dispute 
over these facts and conclusions, the 
Bankers’ Resolution was not cordially 
received at Washington. This is 
partly explained by the excitement of 
the campaign. On the eve of elections 
politics have the right of way over 
statesmanship. But the Administra- 
tion is also reluctant to take any ac- 
tion in regard to the economic chaos 
in Europe because of the difficulties in 
the way of success. 

One very clear lesson was taught by 
the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments—the value of a precise 
program. The relative ease with which 
agreement was reached in naval mat- 
ters was largely due to the definiteness 
of the quid pro quo—the “ give and 
take ”*—element in our _ proposals. 
Mr. Hughes’ introductory speech was 
bold and concrete. ‘ We are prepared 
to sacrifice such and such ships, pro- 
vided Britain and Japan will scrap in 
the same ratio.” It was pure quid pro 
The proposal was quickly ac- 

The method worked. 

The Chinese Delegates were given 
an opportunity to present their case. 
Instead of following Mr. Hughes’ ad- 
mirable example, they presented a 
decalogue of pious, but vague, prin- 
ciples and it was almost impossible to 
draw the scattered discussion down to 
concrete achievement. 


quo. 


cepted. 


It is difficult to formulate a clear 
and precise program for the economic 
stabilization of Europe. The Adminis- 
tration is reluctant to take the initia- 
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tive in this matter unless it is assured 
in advance of a fair chance of success. 
If we want to secure certain conces- 
sions from Europe, we must prepare 
a quid pro quo proposal. We must 
know what we want to secure. We 
must make up our minds what we can 
offer. 

An obvious element in the present 
chaos of commerce, industry, public 
and private finance in Europe, is that 
the advice of their own economists is 
constantly overridden by political con- 
siderations. 

The chasm, which has so far proved 
impassable, between economic common 
sense and political passion, is exem- 
plified with special vividness in the ne- 
gotiations over German Reparations. 
The consensus of opinion among Euro- 
pean France 
has swung round to the position taken 
by the American Delegation at Paris, 
as stated by Mr. Norman H. Davis 
in the June issue of Our Wortp and 
more in detail by Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch in “* The Making of the Repa- 
rations and Economic Sections of the 
Treaty.” The English economist, 
Keynes, was the first European econo- 
mist to dare publicly to express the 
commonsense view of the problem. 
Now most European students agree 
that the present Reparations program 
is unsound, But the political passions 
stirred by the War have been so in- 
tense, the political struggle so acute, 
that the Governments have refused to 
heed the advice of their own econo- 
mists. 





economists—even in 


The situation is essentially the same 
in regard to the ruinous cost of arma- 
ments. The economists all know that 
inflated military. expenditures are 
plunging Europe toward bankruptcy. 
But the noise of political dispute 
drowns out their warnings. 

The very difficulty raised by the in- 
jection of political passion into the 
consideration of economic problems 
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may be the key to the situation. Evi- 
dently the quo, which we can hope to 
secure from our friends in Europe, is 
the engagement of their governments 
to act on the advice of their economic 
experts. 





WHAT EUROPE WANTS FROM US 


EFORE there is much hope of se- 

curing a quo, we must prepare the 

quid, We cannot “ ask ” unless we are 
willing to “ give.” 

What most European Governments 
would like to secure from us is some 
relief from the crushing burden of War 
Debts. But whatever the economic 
arguments for or against any of the 
various proposals of cancellation, they 
are at the moment politically impos- 
sible. There is not the slightest indi- 
cation that Congress is disposed to 
permit such action. The fight between 
the White House and the Capitol over 
the Funding Bill was won by Congress. 
The Bill, as passed, showed that Con- 
gress intended to keep this matter in 
its own hands. Very little discretion 
was left to the Executive. And in this 
action Congress seems to have wide 
popular support. There is a very gen- 
eral feeling that the European Govern- 
ments are wasting on dangerous mili- 
tary playthings, on extravagant co- 
lonial adventures, money which should 
be applied to paying their honest 
debts. Whatever economists may say 
on this subject, there will be little 
popular sentiment in favor of shifting 
onto our own shoulders these burdens 
of Europe, until it is generally believed 
that Europe is making an honest and 
intelligent effort to get on her feet. 

The present Funding Bill is, we be- 
lieve, unworkable. The Bankers’ Con- 
vention urged Congress to amend it. 
The difficulty which our Administra- 
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tion finds in clearing this problem of 
political prejudice and in securing au- 
thorization from Congress to act on 
the advice of its financial advisers, 
should make us very patient with the 
political leaders of Europe, who are 
not able to swing their parliaments, as 
promptly as we would like, into line 
with sound economic principles. 

However, relief in this matter of 
War Debts, the control of which lies 
with Congress, is only one among the 
many things America could do to help 
Europe back to the prosperity, which 
would make her once more our best 
customer. It is our tradition to rely 
more on “ individual initiative ” than 
on governmental action. 

All the various proposals for aid in 
rebuilding the war-shattered economic 
structure of Europe, boil down to the 
extension of credit. As long as the 
average American investor is con- 
vinced that “ Europe is not a good 
risk” he will be very loathe to lend 
money. Why does any nation keep a 
large army? From the _ investor’s 
point of view, it makes no difference 
whether it fears aggression—or is 
planning it—it expects trouble. It is 
becoming—and will continue to be- 
come, if things go on as they are— 
increasingly difficult to float European 
securities in this country. 

But if—as a quo—Europe would 
agree to reestablish confidence by fol- 
lowing the advice of her own economic 
advisers, we could offer—as a quid— 
an increasing flow of the credit which 
would at once and automatically solve 
many of the most difficult European 
problems. 

It is a fair assumption that, if the 
Administration decides to call an Eco- 
nomic Conference, it will follow as 
closely as possible the method which 
Mr. Hughes used so effectively in the 
Armaments Conference. It will help 
to clarify the problem, if we imagine 
that such a Conference has been called, 

















and try—very tentatively—to apply 
the precedent. 

The head of the American Delega- 
tion would spend the preceding weeks 
in a careful canvass of the opinion of 
American bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, farmers, organized labor— 
all those interests which are concerned 
with the exports of goods and the ex- 
tension of credit. 

As a result of such conferences he 
might be able in his opening speech to 
offer something fairly definite in the 
way of a quid. 

One. Governmental action. The 
law on the statute book definitely lim- 
its the action of the Funding Commis- 
sion in regard to the War Debts, but 
some discretion is left to them. Under 
certain circumstances, provided the 
debtor nations are striving to bring 
order into their economic life, the Com- 
mission could interpret the law as lib- 
erally as possible. 

Two. Banking action. America 
might be able to assist in stabilizing 
European exchange. 

The possibility of a loan to Ger- 
many was discussed by representative 
American bankers, who were sum- 
moned to Paris on the invitation of the 
Reparations Commission. Their rec- 
ommendations were unheeded and the 
fall in German currency has continued. 
A loan to Germany is therefore more 
difficult today, but if an agreement on 
Reparations could be arrived at, which 
seemed workable to the American in- 
vesting public, a loan might be floated 
in this country which would stabilize 
the mark and make gold balances avail- 
able for France to cover some of her re- 
construction expenses. 

In regard to other European cur- 
rencies, every proposal for their 
stabilization involves the shipment of 
gold from this country to Europe. 
But the bulk of the gold in our vaults 
is owned by private citizens. They 
will send it to Europe only in exchange 
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for commodities or for securities in 
which they have confidence. The Gov- 
ernment can not compel such ship- 
ments. They must be voluntary. 

One of the most concrete proposals 
for stabilizing exchange is for the es- 
tablishment of an International Euro- 
pean Bank, to issue paper money re- 
deemable in gold. It is proposed that 
American investors should furnish the 
necessary metallic reserve by purchas- 
ing shares in the bank and paying for 
them in gold. 

This, like the other proposal towards 
the same end, is a credit transaction. 
It could not succeed unless the indi- 
viduals with gold to invest have con- 
fidence in the economic stability of 
Europe. 

Under certain circumstances, an in- 
vestment group could be formed among 
the banks of this country to ship a 
quantity of gold, to be later agreed 
upon, to such an International Bank 
in exchange for its shares, 

Three. Mercantile credits. After 
the Armistice, American exporters did 
in fact extend large credits to Europe. 
Their experience was not fortunate. 
But if the conditions which led to the 
collapse of former credit operations 
were remedied, new credits might be 
established. 

The effort to organize a_ great 
finance corporation to foster export 
trade failed, because the individual in- 
vestors lacked confidence. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, confidence could be 
restored and this proposal revived. 





WHAT WE MIGHT ASK OF EUROPE 


O much for the quid, which we 
could, through conference and 
agreement between the Government and 
the private business interests of the 
country, offer to Europe. The quo, 
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which should be required as a condition 
of offering these credits, would obvious- 
ly be that the governments of Europe 
embody in their practice the precepts 
of their own economic advisers. We can- 
not boast of any better financial brains 
than the Europeans. We have noth- 
ing to offer them in the theoretic 
of their present troubles. 
They know the foundations of solvency 
quite as well as we. Their own experts 
have already studied these problems 
profoundly. In a whole series of con- 
ferences—Brussels, Barcelona, Porto 
Roso, Genoa—they have agreed on 
specific recommendations, which seem 
sound to American observers. The 
continued economic decline of Europe 
is due to the fact that these wise rec- 
ommendations have not been put into 
effect. 


analysis 





PROSPERITY AND POLITICS 


HE success of an attempt to bring 
pressure to bear on the govern- 
ments of Europe to accept the eco- 
nomic program of their advisers would 
of course depend on how valuable the 
quid we had to offer seemed to them. 
Is there anything more we could offer? 
Is it enough? 

But even if an Economic Confer- 
ence, which we would enter with so 
small a stock in trade, did not entirely 
succeed, it might still justify itself by 
its educational value. It might at last 
convince us, of what we know, but hate 
to believe—that economic and political 
considerations cannot be treated sepa- 
rately; that these two groups of con- 
siderations are so intimately inter- 
twined that there will be no general 
rebirth of economic prosperity in the 
world until political conditions have 
been stabilized. 
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To limit our activity to the ficld of 
economics and to try to ignore the 
political factors is to blind one of our 
eyes, to tie one of our hands. 





CENTRAL AMERICA 
NOTHER concrete problem of 


our foreign policy is implied in 
the contrast between the “ Pan-Ameri- 
can ” and the “ Latin-American ” idea, 
Those who use the first phrase hope to 
see all the other American Republics 
work together with us. The advocates 
of “ Latin-Americanism ” hope to see 
all these Republics work together 
against us. 

Of the time that the Secretary of 
State can devote to the affairs of this 
Hemisphere considerably more than 
half goes to the smaller countries 
north of the Equator. Now that the 
Rooseveltian dispute with Colombia 
has been settled and the Tacna-Arica 
controversy quieted, our relations with 
South America are satisfactory. But 
Mexico is still disturbed. Cuba is go- 
ing through trying times. <A new 
regime is being tested in Santo Do- 
mingo. The problem of Haiti, still un- 
solved, hangs heavily on our con- 
science. And the five Republics of 
Central America—Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Sal- 
vador—are now in negotiations at 
Washington. Almost every one would 
like to see them work out “ a more per- 
fect union.” They are finding it al- 
most as difficult to accept a common 
program as the nations of Europe. 

No one has yet discovered a way of 
consolidating five concerns in varying 
degrees of solvency and insolvency, 
which will increase the total assets of 
the group. Costa Rica is the most 
stable of the five, the most prosperous 
and the most progressive. The Costa 
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Ricans boast that their annual appro- 
priations for public education are 
greater than their budget for national 
defense. Nicaraguan government and 
finances have been so bad that we sent 
in our Marines to put them straight. 
The results have not been satisfactory. 
The failure of the Senate to ratify a 
loan agreement made by the Depart- 
ment of State left us in a very un- 
pleasant position. A government 
which is not popular is kept in power 
by our Marines and a treaty has been 
negotiated with this puppet govern- 
ment against which Costa Rica and 
Salvador have protested. They took 
their claim—that this treaty violated 
their rights—to the International 
Court of Central America, and won 
their case. Although this court, 
which had been created on our sugges- 
tion, handed down a decision against 
us, we have not withdrawn the offend- 
ing treaty. 

The concrete question at issue is 
whether we shall keep hands off Cen- 
tral America—more correctly, shall 
we take our hands out—or go in ef- 
fectively, put up enough money to give 
the reorganization a chance, and fur- 
nish the administrative ability to make 
it go. 

The decisions we reach in this mat- 
ter will be of importance far outside 
the limits of Central America. They 
will influence our relations with all the 
American Republics, 

If we are successful and generous in 
our dealings with these nearer neigh- 
bors it will make easier the work 
of consolidating the Pan-American 
Union, which has been the dream of all 
our more far-sighted statesmen from 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay 
to Blaine, Root and Wilson. 


If we coerce and antagonize Central 
America, it will give new impetus to 
the idea of a Latin-American Union— 
against us, 


WHERE GOES THE WORLD? 





THE QUESTION MARK 

ARELY has the interrogation 
point after the caption of this 
editorial section been more full of un- 
certainties. Britain has dropped her 
pilot in the midst of a storm. It may 
be weeks before the Ship of State set- 
tles down to a new course. Germany 
is in the throes of a crisis. The young 
Republic, which to solidify itself needs 
above everything a period of tran- 
quility, is torn by bitter internal fac- 
tions and a new uncertainty from with- 
out. Will the forces within the Repa- 
rations Commission, which seek to de- 
stroy Germany, win out or will a more 
enlightened policy triumph? In the 
Near East there is a truce. The Euro- 
pean Powers are once more trying to 
find the bases. for a durable peace— 
an effort in which our government has 
decided not to participate. The most 
spectacular uncertainty is caused by 

the uprising of the Fascisti in Italy. 
There is no comfort for the 
prophets except the old saying, 
“ Things are never as good as we hope 

—nor as bad as we fear.” 





FASCISMO 


HE outstanding feature of recent 
Italian newspapers is the number 
of long signed articles by various 
eminent public men, trying to explain 
the idea back of this movement called 
* Fascismo.” But there is no gencral 
agreement as to what the Fascisti 
want, or what they are likely to do. 
The Italians themselves are uncertain 
of the significance of this strange up- 
rising. 
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Only one thing seems to be accepted 
by all commentators. This new move- 
ment is independent of and _ hostile 
towards the old political parties. It 
has drawn recruits indiscriminately 
from Capitalists and Socialists, from 
Clericalists and Free-Thinkers. It is 
not an attempt to found a new party, 
but to supersede the old party system. 

There has not been a strong nor ef- 
fective government in Italy since the 
Armistice. The ministerial majority 
has seldom been large and never stable. 
One Premier has followed another— 
futilely. The Fascisti have grown in 
strength as the prestige of parliamen- 
tary government sank. Fascismo has 
only contempt for wordy debate, it de- 
mands action—“ direct ” and vehe- 
ment action. 

It first rose to prominence as a Na- 
tionalistic Reaction against Commun- 
ist Internationalism. When the Trade 
Unions, under the direction of their 
more revolutionary leaders, seized the 
factories and talked of setting up a 
proletarian dictatorship on the Rus- 
sian model, the Parliament was pras 
lyzed by factions. It sought compro- 
mise, it did nothing. Fascismo came 
into being as a substitute for govern- 
ment. If the forces of Parliament did 
not dare to shoot, the Fascisti were 
quick on the trigger. They met ter- 
ror with terror. They wrecked the of- 
fices of Communist newspapers. They 
hunted down and killed Communist 
agitators, 

It was not a secret society—it did 
not go in for nightshirts, masks and 
mystification. It sought publicity. 
Its members wore a special uniform in 
order that they might be known. They 
adopted the “ black shirt,” which had 
taken hold of the popular imagination 
during the war as the distinctive in- 
signia of the “shock battalions.” It 
stood for daring, for youth, for action. 

But the wave of Communist senti- 
ment had begun to subside before the 
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Fascisti began their attack. 


The 
seizure of the factories had not worked 
out as the Communist leaders had ad- 


vertised. It did not bring the mil- 
lennium. The workers were losing 
faith in the Russian doctrine. The 
Fascisti punctured a balloon from 
which half the gas had already escaped, 
When Mussolini organized “ Nation- 
alistic Trade Unions ” with the motto 
— Italy First ”’—many of the old la- 
bor and agricultural organizations 
kicked out their discredited Commun- 
ist leaders and came over to Fascismo 
in blocks. Now, out of a membership 
of close to a million, the great major- 
ity are workers and peasants. 

So Mussolini finds himself in the po- 
sition of any other leader of a great 
party. The Sicilian peasant, the 
Milanese factory owner and the Ro- 
man day laborer will not think alike 
on taxation because they have all ac- 
cepted the black shirt of heroism as 
their symbol. The one thing they ap- 
pear to have in common is contempt 
for the do-nething compromises of 
parliamentary government. But the 
larger Fascismo grows, the more its 
leaders will have to compromise to 
keep the organization together. 

In times of peace, the rest of the 
world could afford to watch the de- 
velopment of this new movement in 
Italy with calm interest. If they can 
work out any improvement on the par- 
liamentary system of government, we 
will all applaud. All the world is sick 
of vague issues, futile compromise and 
petty politics. 

However, in the present disturbed 
state of Europe the rise to power of 
Mussolini is disquieting. Among his 
original supporters were some of the 
most extreme of Italian expansionists. 
Mussolini has been bitter in his at- 
tacks on the Little Entente and he has 
committed himself up to the hilt to an 
anti-English policy. His editorials 
show him to be a stormy petrel. 














Our Underpaid Diplomats 


Less Than the Cost of One Submarine Added Each Year to the Budget 





of the Department of State 


Which Now Earns Its Own Way— 


Would Give It Adequate Funds for Its Work for Peace 
By Basu Mires 
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Wr. Miles was secretary to the American Delegation to the Conference on the = 
Limitation of Armaments and Pacific Problems in 1921 and resigned to be American 
Representative in the International Chamber of Commerce at Paris. He was suc- 
cessively private secretary to the Ambassador to Russia, third secretary of the Embassy 
at Petrograd, third secretary of the Embassy at Berlin. In 1917 he was made secretary 
of the special Root mission to Russia and ajterward was ordered temporarily for duty 
in the Department of State in connection with Russian affairs. = 
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NE man still has a lively recol- 

lection of Washington on a 

certain very hot morning late 
in June, 1897. He had a university 
degree and an aspiration to enter the 
diplomatic service. A friend in the 
Cabinet and a kindly Senator had sug- 
gested that the thing to do was to talk 
it over on the spot. Breakfast with a 
Cabinet officer is not necessarily ex- 
hilarating for a hungry youth; on this 
occasion it proved exceptionally de- 
pressing. 

Despite the purely political con- 
siderations which then governed en- 
trance into the Foreign Service, the 
cause of discouragement did not lie 
wholly in that direction. The question 
was whether, once admitted to the 
service, diplomacy offered a career for 
a young man who was without pros- 
pect of an independent income of his 
own. The Cabinet officer was not only 
emphatic, but eloquent on the fact 
that it did not; that, as he saw it in 
Washington, merit and capacity had 
no relation whatever to permanency 
or promotion except when backed bv 
steady political influence. The Sen- 
ator thought there was little doubt but 
that a vacant secretaryship at the Le- 
gation in Peking could be promised, 
but endorsed the views of the member 


of the Cabinet on the question of a 
career. The prospect seemed bleak. 
Public service abroad was not only 
underpaid, but also inconclusive and 
uncertain. 

That was a time when the younger 
generation, especially those in the uni- 
versities, were beginning to feel an im- 
pulse for public service. History will 
certainly find a high place for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. His accomplishments 
made him an international leader. It 
is doubtful, however, whether any one 
of his legacies to posterity will have 
had greater results in the long run 
than the spirit of public service and 
responsibility which he preached so ef- 
fectively, both by precept and by ex- 
ample. Many branches of the Gov- 
ernment today owe much to his im- 
pulse, not least among them the For- 
eign Service; without it, certainly 
many of the best men who for twentv 
years have faced uncertainty and lack 
of reward would have withdrawn. 

The picture has changed somewhat 
for the better since the last years of 
the nineteenth century. In 1905, a can- 
didate for the Foreign Service was, for 
the first time, confronted by the ne- 
cessity of passing an examination in 
international law, diplomatic usage. 
and at least one foreign language, and 
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thereafter could rise to be Counsellor 
of Embassy on merit. In 1906, with 
the hearty support of the President, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Root, suc- 
ceeded in securing legislation for the 
entire reorganization of the Consular 
Service on a basis of permanent career 
up to the rank of Consul General. 
Since then, both services have slowly 
and with difficulty, but still definitely, 
improved, 

They now stand at the parting of 
the ways. For Europe the Spanish 
War lifted the United States into view 
above the Western horizon; the Great 
War has clinched the fact of its in- 
evitable preponderance in world af- 
fairs. But as surely as two and two 
make four, and not five, this prepon- 
derence can be guided neither ben- 
eficently nor profitably, if the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Diplo- 
matic and Consular 
which it controls, continue to 
receive from Congress the treat- 
ment accorded the proverbial 
step-child. Hence the parting 
of the ways; is the game 
worth the candle for com- 
petent Americans planning 
their life careers. 

How many persons ap- 
preciate the fact that in 
some recent years the 
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Which is the favorite child? 


State Department has been a money- 
making concern; that its revenues 
from passport and consular fees have 
actually exceeded expenditures? Peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that Civil 
and Spanish War pensions cost the 
Government well over $200,000,000 a 
year; that the Veterans’ Bureau al- 
ready costs over $400,000,000; that 
the Great War raised our national 
debt from less than $2,000,000,000 to 
$23,738,900,084 in 1921. But how 
many know that the annual appropria- 
tions for the State Department, in ad- 
dition to being largely offset by fees 
paid into the Treasury, total for the 
year ending June 30, 1922, $11,021,- 
902.75, including not only the ex- 
penses and salaries of the Department 
itself, but those of the whole diplo- 
matic and consular services as well? 
People know that the Army and 
Navy cost hundreds of millions a 
year, but few know, or apparently 
even want to know, that the De- 
partment of State could flourish, 
all its crying needs satisfied to 
the full, on $15,000,000 or 
$16,000,000 a year. Yet the 
Department of State is 
the branch of the Gov- 
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The happy home life of the 


ernment whose whole energy and ser- 
vice is consecrated to the avoidance 
of war; whose duties concern them- 
selves with the advancement of peace- 
ful relations with all the world and 
consequently with the definite progress 
of mankind. 

But this is not all that is repre- 
sented in the scope of this branch of 
the Government. It is the duty of 
consuls and diplomats to protect and 
assist Americans and their interests 
abroad. The great majority of the 
vast amount of commercial informa- 
tion about foreign countries available 
to the Department of Commerce for 
the benefit of American business, comes 
from consular officers in the service of 
the Department of State. The nego- 
tiation of those treaties which deter- 
mine our commercial relations with 
foreign countries lies wholly in the 
hands of the Department of State and 
its diplomatic officers. A great num- 
ber of other services are performed,— 
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“ stepchildren of Congress ” 


All this 
costs each individual American an 
average of less than ten cents a year, 
while our small army costs $2.00 per 
capita. If they realized it, most peo- 
ple would regard as absurd the idea 
that such service could have existed, 
still more so that it can continue. 
What they ought to learn is that it 
could be maintained at maximum ef- 
ficiency for five cents more per capita. 

No one belittles the attractions 
of foreign travel. But people forget 
that the consul or diplomat has it as 
steady diet all his life. After a very few 
years, it is no novelty to him, and the 
discomforts and lower standard of liv- 
ing in most countries, together with 
the problem of bringing up his children 
as Americans with an American edu- 
cation, occupy much more of his 
thought than the exacting charms of 
official life, or the reputed delights of 
foreign climes. During the best years 
of his life he has had only irregular 


a list too long to enumerate. 
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and usually brief glimpses of his own 
country, of his friends, his relatives, of 
what he regards as home. Neverthe- 
less, to the American tourist, the life 
of the American diplomat or consul 
sounds most enticing. It is obvious 
that in some countries, and in the great 
capitals of Europe, this is true. What 
these imaginative people overlook is 
the fact that a man rarely stays long 
in one post, and that he must serve in 


all kinds,—good and bad. 


What Needs To Be Done 


HE facts are sufficiently impres- 
sive. ‘The Department of State 
and its dependent services—diplomatic 
and consular—not only deserve but re- 
quire adequate support. The men who 
compose these services have exhibited a 
devotion to duty equal in every respect 
to that which is so widely admitted as 
to men in the Army and Navy. They 
suffer sickness in strange lands, the 
anxieties of revolution and of war, and 
the physical strain of arduous duties 
performed at high tension. They 
break down and die at their posts; 
from.time to time they must risk their 
wives and children in dangerous cli- 
mates, or suffer separation from them 
as the only alternative. 

There is no earthly reason why these 
men should be expected to prolong 
their devotion under existing condi- 
tions. 

What is required? The essentials 
are simple and, if estimates are to be 
trusted, would cost the richest people 
in the world an extra three or four mil- 
lion dollars a year added to an already 
puny appropriation. The first essen- 
tial is promotion to ministerial rank 
for merit, with certainty of permanent 
tenure. This does not mean the aban- 
donment of political appointments to 
high offices. On the contrary, no man 
in the Foreign Service will deny the 
great asset for public good which lies 
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in the President’s power to select for 
temporary service as ambassadors or 
ministers, men of distinguished ca- 
pacity in civil life. But there are 
something over forty embassies and le- 
gations—twelve embassies and thirty 
odd legations—established today in 
charge, respectively, of ambassadors 
and ministers. The first essential is 
that a certain number of these posts— 
certainly among the legations and 
from time to time among the embassies 
—should be reserved for the best men 
who have risen by merit to the rank 
of counsellor of embassy in the diplo- 
matic branch, or to consul-general in 
the consular branch of the Foreign 
Service. In reserving such posts it is 
a sine qua non that the rank that goes 
with it be permanent; that the service 
man who in fifteen years rises to be 
minister shall not be thrown upon the 
world at the conclusion of the term of 
the President who appointed him. 

The second essential is a graduated 
schedule of salaries which will enable 
young men to enter the service confi- 
dent that they can marry and bring 
up a family just as any other Ameri- 
can who is highly educated and dis- 
plays real capacity and industry. 

The third essential is adequate quar- 
ters and clerical assistance commen- 
surate with the work to be done in each 
particular post. 


Why Not Do It? 


HE requirements seem neither for- 
midable nor unreasonable. Their 
realization will cost the people of the 
United States annually less than the 
building of a single submarine, the re- 
pair of the famous merchant ship 
Leviathan, or the maintenance of 4 
regiment of infantry. The case is ob- 
vious. When will the people of the 
United States recognize it and require 
their representatives in the House and 
Senate to vote for it? 
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World Policies Women Want 


American Women Have Firm Convictions Which are Crystalizing 
Under the Leadership of Their Organization Heads in Definite 


Programs for Assuring World Peace 


By Fuiorence Guertin TurrLe 


Vrs. Tuttle is the author of “Women and World Federation,” for which Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft wrote the foreword. After her visit to the League of 
\utions Assembly in the Spring of 1921, she was made chairman of the Woman's Pro- 


= League Council of New York City. 
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BOUT a year ago, one of the ed- 
itors of the London Times said 
tome: American women hold 

the peace of the world in their hands.” 

My first reaction was one of resent- 
ment. It seemed too sweeping an or- 
der. It seemed an effort to shift re- 
sponsibility—to let Georgette, now 
that she was politically vocal, do what 
was plainly the work of George. Why 
should a home-loving, peace-loving, 
American woman be held responsible— 
by a foreigner—for the peace, for in- 
stance, of Europe? The editor was 
sincere and believed what he said. I 
concluded that we must first get the 
point of view of the foreigner—if we 
still believe in foreigners and are not 
hampered by the idea that humanity 
in reality is one—in order to under- 
stand. 

How does Europe regard America? 
We consider ourselves the greatest of 
peace-loving nations. Europe regards 
the United States as the greatest po- 
tential war-making power of today. 
We have more man-power, it claims, 
than France, Germany and Belgium 
combined. We have more ability to 
manufacture arms than any _ three 
European nations and more munitions 
actually lying greased and ready in 
storage than any other nation on 
earth. We have invented Lewisite gas 
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which has fifty-five times the * spread 
of any poison gas hitherto used in war. 
Greatest of all, we have the major 
part of the world’s gold—the sinews 
of war. If the United States wishes 
peace the world will have peace. If it 
wishes war, war it will be. 

But this is not all. Europe not only 
regards America as the military 
Goliath among nations. She is also the 
economic giant state. Great wealth, 
they claim, like great populations, 
must have outlets, outlets now found 
more profitably overseas. ‘The United 
States is the only country (save Japan ) 
capable today of economic Imperial- 
ism. Already, Europeans charge, she 
has begun to expand. Note the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Haiti. ‘They point 
to the words of our own historian. 
Hendrick Van Loon, who tells us in 
his History of Mankind that since 
America’s entrance into international 
politics six years ago, she is destined 
to “play the lead” for the next five 
hundred years! If America’s eco- 
nomic interests demand peace, the 
world will have peace. But if Ameri- 
can interests demand war, war will 
follow. 

Viewed in this light, the American 
woman, now an equal. responsible citi- 
zen, does hold the peace of the world 
in her hands. Does she realize her 
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country’s danger and responsibility or 
appreciate her own power? Does she 
believe in “ isolation ” or does she feel 
that the interests of the modern world 
are so closely unified there can be no 
world health until modern world rem- 
edics are applied? Has the war 
taught her anything beyond her own 
efficiency? In short, is there a femi- 
nine foreign policy taking form in the 
United States? 

I determined to find out. If Ameri- 
can women have definite views on our 
world relationships these views should 
be definitely known. No one questions 
the power of women to help shape 
world events. One questions only the 
degree of the awakening of that power 
with confidence in its own collective 
strength. 

The results have been interesting. 
This brief paper, however, does not 
claim to be exhaustive or to include 
every woman’s organization from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The investi- 
gation does cover a wide field and in- 
cludes those large organized groups of 
women into which the progressive 
thought of the individual woman is 
sure finally to seep. If any woman has 
something vital to say she is sure to 
be summoned to the forum of one or 
the other of these large organizations 
—provided her thought is not too rad- 
ical. The larger the group the greater 
the conservatism inevitably. 

Consider the League of Women 
Voters first, since it is fundamentally 
« political organization and we natur- 
ally would expect political action from 
it. This League has a membership of 
over 2,000,000 women. It is non- 
partisan. Its object is to teach women 
how to vote and what legislation to 
support. 

At its convention held in Baltimore 
this Spring, which Lady Astor crossed 
the ocean to attend, a Standing Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation 
to prevent war was created. (Miss 











Ruth Morgan has just accepted the 
chairmanship.) Resolutions were 
passed by the Limitation of Arma- 
ments Committee declaring that war 
must be made illegal in accordance 
with the plan on the Outlawry of War 
made by Mr. S. O. Levinson of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Levinson’s thesis, briefly, 
is: that war itself, never having been 
made illegal, the Kaiser was violating 
no law when he declared war in 1914 
and dislocated civilization. Mr. Lev- 
inson’s plan would make war illegal by 
international agreement, punishable as 
a crime according to an international 
code. * It calls for a conference of the 
powers to accept the plan and a con- 
ference of distinguished jurists to 
codify international disputes. (Such 
a court has since been established by 
the League of Nations and opened at 
The Hague in February, 1922.) 

This resolution calls upon the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters to 
* assert its conviction that the aim of 
all international peace efforts should 
be to outlaw war itself and to abolish 
it as a legal human institution, instead 
of to regulate it and that to this end 
a code of international law, based 
upon equity and justice between indi- 
viduals, be erected, by which the wag- 
ing of war be made a crime, defined 
and punishable under the terms of the 
code, and in order to promote this ideal 
that the National League of Women 
Voters call upon the Government of the 
United States to take such prompt ac- 
tion in co-operation with other nations 
as shall lead to a federation of the 
world for this purpose.” 

The italics are mine. The “ kick” 
of course lies in the last lines. 

Here then is a world policy, sup- 
ported if not actually originated by 
women, of primary world importance 
if it is practically and courageously 
followed up. 

The League of Women Voters also 
played a prominent part in support- 
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ing the one world gesture of its gov- 
ernment since the war—the Washing- 
ton Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments. In bringing pressure to 
bear upon the Administration for the 
calling of that Conference, American 
Women played a leading part. Sen- 
ator Borah must be credited with ini- 
tiating the movement. Soon after his 
call, great bodies of women, stirred to 
profound enthusiasm, gathered behind 
the movement, flood- 
ing Washington with 
demands for a Con- 
ference. A group of 
Washington women, 
led by Mrs. J. Borden 


Harriman and oth- 





ers, Working through 
suffrage machinery, 
designated the last 
week in May as Dis- 
armament Week. 
Dinners, luncheons, 
meetings were given 
in thirty-eight states 
simultaneously. it 
may safely be said 
that never before 
have American wo- 
men contributed in 
such numbers to 
forming public opin- 
ion upon a clean-cut 
world issue. 

The New York 
Council for Limita- 
tion of Armaments, 
calle d togeth« r by 
the League of Wo- 
men Voters, is typi- 
cal of the influence of 
women in the Wash- 
ington Conference. 
In New York City, 
eighteen women’s or- 
ganizations, under 
the able leads rship 
of Miss Ruth Mor- 
gan, co-operated to 
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support President Harding in _ his 
great undertaking, and by demanding 
of the Conference definite aims, went 
far toward making it a success. 
During the session of the Washing- 
ton Conference this New York Council 
maintained two Speakers’ Schools, 
training women to speak on Disarma- 
ment; prepared and distributed over 
125,000 pieces of literature, including 
a valued Manual on the Far East, pre- 
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pared by Mrs. Willard Straight and 
Miss Dewey; organized study groups 
in the Orient and in every way con- 
tributed to that education of the pub- 
lic in foreign affairs 
that was one of the most 
useful results of the 
Conference. 

Miss Morgan’s report 
shows that the women 
of this co-operative 
Council at least have 
definite world views and 
desire a union of all 
states for Peace as their 
goal. 

It is impossible to 
speak on the question of 
the collective influence 
of women in Disarma- 
ment without paying 


of one individual wo- 





1921, at the National 
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Clinedinst Studio, Washington, D. C. 





i as National President of the 
Convention of the t!”omen’s Trade Union League other vast body of 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park (left) is President of the National League of Women Voters. Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman (center), the first president of the Colony Club, was an ardent worker for 
Suffrage and influential in creating the demand for the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. Miss Portia Willis (right), chairman of the Political Committee of the 
Woman’s Pro-League Council, is well known for her skill as a Suffrage organizer 


League of Women Voters, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt spoke extemporane- 
ously on woman’s obligation to end 
war. The newspaper headlines an- 
nounced: ‘“ Mrs. Catt 
says: * Women must 
end war.’ ” Mr. Will Ir- 
win, in a public address, 
has said that so impas- 
sioned and stirring was 
this speech that every 
delegate returned fired 
to work in her home 
state for the United 
} States to lead in dis- 
armament as a step to- 
ward ending war. Mrs. 
Catt is president of the 
International Woman's 
Suffrage Association 
and has toured the 


tribute to the influence Uederecet 6 Unterwcss WOTIG on its behalf. 


Turning to the Gen- 


man. In the spring of Mrs. Maud Swartz, who has suc- eyal Federation of Wo- 
ceeded Mrs. Raymond Robins 


men’s Clubs, we find an- 
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American womanhood capable _ of 
starting a wave encircling the earth. 
For here is an organization embracing 
40,000 clubs, with a membership of 
over 2,000,000 women, not only from 
every American state and territory, 
but also representing American wo- 
men’s clubs all over the world. Tokio, 
Paris, Montreal, Vancouver, Shang- 
hai, Hawaii, Stockholm and London 
all have American Women’s Clubs 
which belong to the General Federa- 
tion. Even Manila in the Philippines 
has a National Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs composed of 342 clubs of 
12,000 women. Here then is the be- 
ginning of a great international ma- 
chinery of co-operation among women 
if they but will. As one of its mem- 
bers has said in her annual report: 
“ Marching together shoulder to shoul- 
der in perfect step and rhythm with 
the Almighty, we can bend and sway 
and finally destroy any evil which we 
are determined to stamp out.” 


A Domestic Program 


HE New York State Federation 

of Women’s Clubs is typically 
progressive ; its year book of 1922 gives 
its aim—* to bring into relations of 
mutual helpfulness the various clubs of 
women throughout the State and to 
make combined action possible when 
deemed expedient.” It is rarely, how- 
ever, that this great power is massed in 
one direction. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
made up of mothers and home-loving 
women—the backbone of the nation. 
Its theme is Community Service, the 
home and the community being con- 
sidered as one. Its program is frankly 
domestic, functioning in five depart- 
ments, Fine Arts, Applied Education, 
American Citizenship, Public Welfare 
and Legislation. In its practical 
work, it is doing exactly what we 
would expect housekeepers to do after 
their enfranchisement — endeavor to 
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clean up the town as they do the home. 

The 1922 year book of the Empire 
State makes no mention of Europe, 
the Far East or the lessons of the 
great war. But one resolution is 
found reaching beyond the Atlantic. 
The President is applauded for caliinz 
the Disarmament Conference and it 
was voted to stand strongly behind 
him. 

The competent President of the 
General Federation, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, was one of four women ap- 
pointed by the President to attend the 
Washington Conference. 

The members of the Federation ar: 
passionately patriotic. “Americaniza- 
tion” is their watchword. That this 
intense Americanism sometimes reacts 
in a narrowing sense that would be un- 
welcome to the broader minded lead- 
ers of the Federation, is undoubtedly 
true. An example will suffice. At a 
Federation meeting on Long Island 
this summer, when it was suggested 
that a woman interested in our Foreign 
relations should come and speak on 
International Co-operation, the reply 
was “QO, no, it would not be pa- 


triotic! ”’ 


Time to Look Up 


HIS point of view may be consid- 
ered the acme of the provincial. 

So it is. But the extreme provincial is 
widely prevalent and must be extensive 
when we consider the vast number of 
our small towns, each with its woman’s 
club. Every town has its Main Street, 
its Gopher Prairie outlook. Since the 
war this outlook has been even further 
restricted. Some of the women of 
these small towns have been innocu- 
lated with a reactionary doctrine of 
* America first ” until the milk of our 
common humanity is almost dried in 
their veins and they have been afraid 
of raising their eyes to the horizon for 
fear of being considered disloyal. We 
may not ~.aderstand the logic of this 

















© Keystone View Co., Ine. 

Lady Astor, who was Nancy Langhorne of 

Virginia, is the first woman member of the 

British House of Commons. She advocated 

the League of Nations in all of her forty-two 
speeches in this country 


attitude—just why it should be con- 
sidered patriotic to co-operate with 
foreign countries in time of war, but 
not patriotic to co-operate with them 
in time of peace! But the woman of 
the small town understands because she 
has been “fed up” upon self-inter- 
ested, insular propaganda. 
But even the Gopher Prairie point 
of view must change before the world- 
wide spreading of common, economic 
and industrial canker. At the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Chau- 
tauqua this summer, a committee was 
formed and led by Mrs. Horace Mann 
Towner, the well-qualified chairman, 
who begged the Federation to work for 
international co-operation, for inter- 
national courts and every 
means to settle international disputes. 
A study outline on this subject, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Towner, gives a com- 
prehensive world outlook and was re- 
quested by many clubs. 
In that unique organizatron, “ The 


possible 
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National Woman’s Party,” a body 
which in the Suffrage Campaign con- 
centrated on the Federal Amend- 
ment, we are not surprised to 
learn from Miss Paul’s secretary 
that “the organization has _ taken 
no stand in international matters, 
while taking a -profound interest 
in all that concerns women.” The 
inference is that international pol- 
icies do not concern women. Women 
being now safely within the circle 
of national 
miraculously immune from_ political 
international blundering! The fight 
for Suffrage has been superseded by a 
Feministic program to remove all 
discrimination, 
against women. 
given in the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party is “ to secure 
equality of women with men in the 
United States and in any international 
government that may be established.” 

It would be impossible to convey the 
clear visioned, world outlook of the 
Women’s Trade Union League better 


politics, are somehow 


economic, or social 


The object, however, 





Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw. chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee of the Woman’s Pro- 
League Council 



















than to quote the words of Mrs. Maud 
Swartz, who recently has succeeded 
Mrs. Raymond Robins as National 
President. Mrs. Swartz writes: * The 
world policies of the National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union are of a liberal na- 
ture. It was the National Woman’s 
Trade Union League which established 
the International Federation of Work- 
ing Women that already has held two 
congresses, one in Washington and 
one in Geneva (Switzerland). 

* As working women we realize fully 
that we must co-operate with our sis- 
ters abroad in everything that is for 
the betterment of the race as a whole. 
As individuals we may have our nat- 
ural prejudices, but as an organiza- 
tion we have no prejudices against any 
race or any group of people. There is 
too much work to be done in the world 
to spend one’s time upon hate. We 
realize that the enemy of today may 
be the ally of tomorrow—that is the 
history of the world. 





Miss Christina Merriman, Secretary of the For- 
eign Policy Association and delegate to the 
League of Nations Assembly in September, 
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Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President of the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, appointed 

by President Harding to sit in the Limitation 
of Armaments Conference 


* We do not believe in limitation of 
armaments, which may postpone war 
for a few years, but has nothing to do 
with outlawing it. We believe in the 
outlawing of war, making war a crime, 
such as murder is today.” 

At the Eighth Biennial Convention, 
held in Waukegan, this June, those 
practical members of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, passed resolu- 
tions dealing with most of the political 
fever-spots of the world. Recognition 
is urged for Mexico, the government of 
President Obregon having been the de 
facto government for eighteen months, 
and, most important of all, “ Ameri- 
can oil interests in Mexico having 
reached an agreement with the Mexi- 
can government ”; the United States 
seizure of Haiti, in 1916, is condemned 
and it is recommended that we with- 
draw our military and naval troops, 
abrogate the treaty of 1915 and nego- 
tiate a new treaty mutually satisfac- 
tory to both countries; in Russia, the 
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policy of Senator William E. Borah 
(and Lloyd George), for the recogni- 
tion of the Soviet authority, for four 
years the de facto government of Rus- 
sia, is recommended for trade pur- 
poses, for “ until Russian raw mate- 
rials are again available, and Russian 
consumption of manufactured prod- 
ucts is resumed, the economic restora- 
tion of the world is impossible.” The 
final resolution is in regard to the in- 
vestment of American capital in the 
textile industry in India. 


Bonds of Good Will 
_ the recent National Convention 


of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, a resolution standing for 
the Outlawing of War was passed and 
also an interesting resolution regard- 
ing relations between classes, nations 
and races. 

The Woman’s Peace Society, a Non 
Resistant Organization, has for its 
chairman, Mrs. Henry Villard, the 
valiant daughter of William Lloyd 
Garrison. Its program demands: 
** Immediate, Universal and Complete 
Disarmament; Absolute Freedom of 
Trade and Trade Opportunities the 
World Over; Abolition of mob vio- 
lence and of capital punishment, and 
all other means which will help to es- 
tablish the sacredness of human life.” 
No plan, however, of world organiza- 
tion to effect these ends and maintain 
world peace is suggested. 

The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom has Jane Ad- 
dams as President, with Professor 
Emily G. Balch in the International 
office in Geneva. It aims at binding 
together women in every country who 
oppose all war and who desire to pro- 
mote “the creation of international 
relations of mutual co-operation and 
good will in which all wars shall be im- 
possible; the establishment of po- 
litical, social and moral equality be- 
tween men and women; the introduc- 
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tion of these principles into all systems 
of education.” 

This organization has sections fune- 
tioning in twenty-one states and pub- 
lishes at Geneva a weekly paper deal- 
ing with the International activities of 
women. 

It will be noted that all these or- 
ganizations of women have one great 
common divisor—the desire to make 
an end of war. At least six national 
organizations, representing 6,000,000 
women, it is claimed, have passed reso- 
lutions this summer in favor of Out- 
lawing war. But when we look for 
definite plans for maintaining world 
peace, after this first important step 
is taken, or if we expect to find sug- 
gestions for that present day economic 
reconstruction of Europe upon which 
world peace depends, these vast or- 
ganizations of women have not fur- 
nished any such program or policies. 

What, then, about the League of Na- 
tions, the first organized effort of In- 
ternational cooperation for world 
peace? Is the attitude of American 
women hostile toward this child of the 
Allied nations, sired by world suffer- 
ing, who, refusing to allow the poli- 
ticians to strangle it at birth, has 
celebrated its third birthday at 


Geneva. 


Ayes for the League 


REFERENDUM conducted in 
1920 by the Woman Citizen, a 
non-partisan publication, throws light 
upon this subject. Every reader of the 
Woman Citizen was asked to mark a 
straw ballot showing what her. vote 
in the Presidential election meant, 
whether it was for or against the 
League of Nations. Of the 4,000 
women who responded, 92 per cent 
wanted the League of Nations in 
some form! 
In commenting upon the statement 
so often made by partisan patriots 
that the overwhelming Republican 

















was a mandate from “ the 
against the United States 
entering the League of Nations, the 
Woman Citizen (July 16, 1920) says: 
“ According to the vote taken by the 
Woman Citizen, 
this is a mistaken 
the 
the 


majority 


people sig 


view. From 
figures of 


straw ballot it 
would seem that 
many voters chose 
the Republican 


ticket believing 
that the only 
chan¢ e of getting 
th 
through a Repub- 
lican  Presiden| 
working with th 
Senate. The ad- 
vice of the Pro- 
League Republi- 
cans * (the famous 
thirty-one who in 


League was 


a signed statement 
advised that a vote 
for Mr. Harding 
a vote for the 
League) “ carried 
far and potently.” 

In the face of this referendum show- 
ing numbers of American women in 


was 


favor of a permanent world associa- 
tion, we would expect interest in the 
League of Nations to express itself in 
some form of organized effort on the 
part of American women. 

In New York City, in March, 1921, 
such a non-partisan organization, 
called the Woman’s Pro-League Coun- 
cil, was formed. In personnel it is 
made up largely of well-known women 
who helped win the Suffrage, women 
who are accustomed to working vears 
lor great causes and who do not ac- 
knowledge defeat. 

These women believe with Justice 
John H. Clarke, who has just left the 
bench of the Supreme Court to work 
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Viss Ruth Morgan of New York, recently 

appointed Chairman of the Committee on 

international Co-operation to Prevent War, 

of the National League of Women Voters. 

Miss Morgan is President of the Colony Club 
of New York 
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for the League of Nations, that “ the 
future of the United States depends 

ss 
upon our entrance to the League. 
They recognize, however, that mod- 


of the provisions of the 
League of Nations 
Covenant 
necessary to 
the objections of 
minded 
Ameri- 


ifications 


may be 
meet 


variously 
groups of 
can people. 
To every objec- 
tion they say with 
General Smuts: 
“What is your 
substitute for the 
League of Na- 
tions?” If we do 
not accept the 
modern principle 
of world safety 
through perma- 
nent, organized 
co-operation of 


world interests, 
these women say. 
each state must 


arm separately to 
the teeth and there 
is no hope for the sons of women. 

The methods of the Woman’s Pro- 
League Council are to work, through 
speakers in an international forum, to 
dispel the malignant misrepresentation 
of the Covenant in this country in the 
heat of a bitter partisan campaign, 
and to give authentic information of 
the valued constructive work the 
League of Nations already has accom- 
plished. Its Political Committee, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Portia 
Willis,is organizing Pro-League Chair- 
men in Congressional Districts, and 
its Committee on Resolutions bom- 
bards the Administration with polite 
requests for international co-operation 
every time there is a conference on the 
White Slave Traffic, the opium trade, 
or any other subject in which the in- 
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terests of American women are vitally 
concerned, 

While agreeing with the great num- 
bers of women who have declared on 
the Outlawing of War that this is an 
important world step, the women of 
the Pro-League Council feel that, like 
disarmament, it is only one plank in 
the world program. There still must 
be the League of Nations, with its 
opportunity for continual conferences. 
There still must be the rules of the 
game and more important vet, an in- 
strument with machinery for carrying 
them out. The weak point, they main- 
tain, in Mr. Levinson’s plan is that it 
lacks international machinery, such as 
Geneva already affords, for getting it 
before the nations and must call a 
special conference with’ an enormous 
expenditure of time, effort and money. 


Publicity for Nations 
A OREOVER they feel that na- 
M 


tions, like people, are not to be 
legislated into righteousness. It is 
futile also to outlaw war while national 
jealousies, economic rivalries and im- 
perialistic ambitions are allowed to fer- 
ment. International commissions 
studying these problems and working 
out some kind of economic control of 
raw materials and finance, are the only 
practical methods of controlling war. 
If the white light of publicity, on these 
matters, compelling nations to submit 
their actions to the bar of public 
opinion, will not check these ancient 
rivalries, nothing else will. 

The Women of the Pro-League 
Council believe that until the United 
States sits in, officially, with the family 
of nations, doing her part in world 
reconstruction, Europe will continue 
and the 
trade 


to live in economic chaos 
United States will suffer from 
paralysis, as she has suffered for the 
past three years. 

Here then is a constructive, com- 
prehensive and immediate world policy 
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that a growing group of American 
women want and for which they are 
willing to work. 


The Challenge to Women 
RIEFLY, I have tried to show 


these two groups of women, both 
displaying a sense of world responsi- 
bility, both interested in world politics; 
the major group, strong, immensely 
potential, slowly awakening to aware- 
ness of a gigantic world problem to 
which the United States holds the 
key, and moving against war through 
the popular spectacular slogan of 
Outlawing War. The other group, a 
powerful minority, agreeing with the 
Outlawing of War as one plank in a 
world peace program, but going fur- 
ther and claiming that world peace 
must rest upon a well-organized foun- 
dation that allows perpetual and con- 
tinuous cooperation of national in- 
terests such as the existing League 
already affords, and which is accepted 
by a large part of the civilized world. 
In no way would I imply that’ the 
aims of these two groups are antago- 
nistic. Both groups show an awak- 
ened world conscience. Both have the 
same goal at heart—the safeguarding 
of posterity. Prof. Gilbert Murray 
has said that the future of the League 
of Nations depends upon “ a universal 
consciousness of duty.” If this is 
true, then the League of Nations may 
rest in the hands of women, since duty 
is woman’s long suit. . . . As business 
depression forces the whole world 
more and more to adopt the modern 
principle from “ conflict to confer- 
ence,” it is inevitable that the aspira- 
tions of these two groups should fuse 
and weld as the common consciousness 
of duty in women deepens and moves 
them to help safeguard Man. 
Then American women, united upon 
a common world program, will indeed 
hold world peace in their hands and 
move steadfastly to achieve it. 
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The World from the Haystack 


J.R. Howard, President of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Whick Numbers More Than 1,000,000 Members, Describes the 
New Horizon to be Seen from the Farmer’s Front Door 


By O. M. Kite 
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Vr. Kile is a Washington correspondent who has followed closely the farmers’ 
He is the author of «a comprehensive book on the subject, 
entitled “ The Farm Bureau Movement.” published by Macmillan. 


movement of recent years. 
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HEN Jim Howard gave up his 

\ job as cashier in a Clemons, 

Iowa, bank in 1909 and went 
back to the home farm nearby, the 
business world may have lost a coming 
financier, but agriculture won back a 
reat thinker and leader. 

From the vantage point of his 480- 
acre farm and with the background of 
two years teaching in North Carolina 
and five years banking experience, on 
top of a degree of Bachelor of Philo- 
sophy from the University of Chicago, 
he began to study the farmers’ prob- 
lems. He says: 

“We farmers used to have our 
vision bounded largely by our own line 
A little later we got to look- 
ing over the fence to see what our 
neighbors were doing. But during the 
past five years, particularly during 
and since the World War, we have 
leaped county and state lines and are 
now taking a real interest in national 
and international affairs.” 

And the farmer now has an organi- 
zation that will permit him to do this. 
The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, of which Mr. Howard is presi- 
dent, has more than a million members 
with state and county units through- 
out the entire farming regions. 

When you visit Farm Bureau 
headquarters at Chicago, you may 
think at first that you have made a 
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fences. 
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mistake and stumbled into the execu- 
tive headquarters of some big business 
corporation. The girl at the switch- 
board in the outer office inquires your 
business in quite the regulation way. 
If you are looking for * hay-seeds ” or 
the barnyard atmosphere, you are in 
for a rude shock. After you have 
been ushered past the long row of 
doors labeled Secretary, Treasurer, 
Transportation, Organization, Educa- 
tion and Publicity, and Research, and 
enter the door marked President, you 
find yourself in the presence of—and 
your hand being vigorously shaken by 
—a powerfully-built, keen-eyed indi- 
vidual, who knows how to smile and 
can cast work aside and make you feel 
thoroughly welcome. His hair is turn- 
ing gray—a little prematurely, you 
conclude. You know instinctively that 
he has followed the plow, seeded and 
harvested, day after day and year 
after year, yet his alert and vigorous 
manner warns you that he is a student 
of the world trends and world eco- 
nomics. 

His interest in foreign developments 
is particularly keen. 

“ Why shouldn’t we farmers be in- 
terested in European conditions and 
developments? ” he asked in reply to 
my question. “The farmer has a 
greater direct interest in European 
conditions at this time than has the 
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merchant or the 
manufacturer or the 
banker. They all 
have other trade 
fields to which they 
can turn. The 
farmer has no other. 
Europe is the sole 
customer for our 
agricultural sur- 
pluses. While Eu- 
rope is the farmer’s 
customer, she is the 
manufactur- 
er’s competitor. 
South America, In- 
dia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, which are all 
open to the indus- 
trial trade of the 
United States, are 
the competitors of 
the American 
farmer in European 
markets. 

* \ shrewd busi- 
ness firm is always 
interested in the 
welfare of its cus- 
tomers. And the 
fewer the customers 
the more _ solicitous 
the management for 


tomer. Since the Farm Bureau 
farmer has but the 

one customer, it becomes exccedingly 
important that our trade relationship 
with Europe be maintained upon such 

a reciprocal basis as will enable us to 
keep open and develop our European 
markets. 

“So keenly do the farmers of this 
country realize not only our moral 
obligations to Europe in time of dis- 
tress, but our own economic depend- 
ence upon her welfare, that we insist 
upon such liberal grants of credit as 
can safely be accorded them and ob- 
ject to any tariff barriers of a nature 
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that would prevent 
an easy flow of 
world commodities,” 

* Your organiza- 
tion took a hand in 
helping parts of 
Europe in a prac- 
tical way last win- 
ter, did it not?” [ 
suggested. 

‘eT es, whew 
things got so bad in 
Russia and the Near 
East that thousands 
were starving, while 
our crops were a 
drug on the market 
for lack of some of 
these very buyers, 
we got our folks to- 
gether and collected 
nearly 15,000,000 
bushels of corn 
which we simply do- 
nated without 
thought of pay. It 
is very interesting 
to note, however, 
that these dona- 
tions which actually 
saved thousands of 
lives, have been the 
means of creating 


each individual cus- J. R. Howard. President of the American *" appetite for 


Federation American corn 
which may grow 

into an important export demand when 

these people are again able to buy. 

* But there is another reason now 
why we are so much concerned with 
European markets and_ conditions. 
Competition from food producers in 
other quarters of the world is increas- 
ing. Naturally, Europe will want to 
buy where she can get foods the cheap- 
est. So long as we were the debtor 
nation and Europe the creditor, we 
might expect trade preferences. Like 
all creditors, they were interested in 
seeing us prosperous so we could pay 
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our interest promptly. But now the 
situation is exactly reversed and 
Europe will buy anywhere on the face 
of the earth where she can get things 


cheapest. 
Competing With the World 


66 HIS means that the American 

farmer, under high wage condi- 
tions and with a soil in many sections 
of the country demanding artificial fer- 
tilization, must come into competition 
with the virgin soils of South America, 
Australia and Africa and the crops 
grown by cheap coolie labor in the 
Orient. This is made more serious just 
now by the fact that we have virtually 
closed our doors to European emigra- 
tion, and those peoples who might 
naturally come here are swelling the 
agricultural population of Argentina, 
Australia and Western Canada. Not 
only must this competition be met, but 
sooner or later the Russian experiment 
in sovietism will come to an end and 
reconstruction begin. That recon- 
struction will be agricultural. I un- 
derstand that the various negotiations 
for loans to the Russians by the Allies 
have been contingent upon the rehabili- 
tation of her agriculture ahead of her 
other industries, with the idea that 
England might have cheaper cereals 
at home and enjoy the industrial mar- 
ket abroad. 

“Let me show you how big the 
farmer’s stake in our total foreign 
commerce really is,” said Mr. Howard, 
as he reached for a tabulated state- 
ment. 

“Here we have the figures. In 1920 
the value of all domestic exports for 
the year was $8,080,000,000. Of this 
amount $4,122,000,000 was for agri- 
cultural commodities, either in a raw 
or a semi-finished form. This was 
$82,000,000 more than one-half the 
entire amount of exported products. 
That year we exported $1,538,000,000 
worth of cotton, $1,780,000,000 of 
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bread-stuffs, $481,000,000 of animals 
and animal products and $289,000,000 
worth of tobacco. 

“The following year with our ex- 
port business cut practically in two, as 
measured in dollars, agricultural pro- 
ducts represented $649,000,000 more 
than one-half the nation’s total ex- 
ports. Indeed they amounted to 65 
per cent of the total.” 

* But aren’t we exporting a rela- 
tively less proportion of our agricul- 
tural products each year, and there- 
fore becoming less and less dependent 
upon European markets,” I inter- 
posed. 


The Tenth Bag of Beans 


a that is true,” returned Mr. 
Howard, “ but we still export 
more than one-half our cotton and al- 
most one-fourth our wheat as well as 
considerable quantities of other cereals 
and pork products. But I maintain 
that for national safety and _ pros- 
perity we ought always to produce a 
surplus of foods. It is impossible to 
regulate our production to our exact 
needs. To be safe we must produce a 
surplus. It would be difficult for us 
quickly to readjust our agriculture to 
depend upon the domestic markets 
alone. Over a long period of years it 
might be done. Eventually our popu- 
lation will increase to the point where 
there will be no surplus left for export. 
But now, and for at least the next ten 
years to come, the farmer’s prosperity 
is directly dependent upon foreign 
markets.” 

“Adam Smith’s bean story has not, 
and never will be successfully con- 
tradicted. If ten bags of beans are 
produced and there is a market for 
only nine, the tenth bag sets the price 
for all, and the whole ten bags will not 
bring as much returns, usually, as 
would the nine, if the tenth bag had 
not been produced. Our problem is to 
market that tenth bag.” 








““What hope do you see in the Euro- 
pean situation, just now? What is 
the way out, from the farmer’s view- 
point? ” I inquired. 


The Outlook in Europe 
R. HOWARD reflected a moment. 


Evidently his mind was roaming 
back home to his Iowa farm. Finally 
he said: 

“It seems to me that a nation isn’t 
much different from an individual in 
many respects. If I should turn off 
my hired men out there in Iowa, nail 
up my front gate, let most of my land 
and machinery lie idle and gradually 
eat up my cattle and burn my barn 
piece by piece for fuel, it would be only 
a matter of time until the sheriff paid 
me a visit. I would be a bankrupt. 

“Well, that seems to be the path 
that some of the European countries 
are traveling. The only solution that 
I can suggest is work. Production is 
not only the antithesis of bankruptcy 
—it is the cure for it. 

“There are at least three things 
which, if accomplished in Europe, 
would greatly help American agricul- 
ture. These .are, the balancing of 
European budgets, the final settling 
of German reparations and the stabi- 
lizing of exchange. 

* Let me illustrate how farm crop 
prices in America are affected by ex- 
change rates abroad. On December 
7th of last year, May wheat in the 
Chicago pit sold at $1.0914. On May 
Ist, it was $1.4114. The improvement 


in price amounted to 29 per cent. Be- 
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tween these same dates sterling ad- 
vanced 9 per cent, the French france 
23 per cent, and the Italian lire 26 per 
cent. We believe that this tendency 
was founded on something much more 
important than mere coincidence. 

“The greatest fundamental need, in 
my opinion, is to have exports and im- 
ports of goods and services between 
nations more nearly in balance. This 
in turn can be accomplished only by 
resumption of business activities in 
countries now disorganized, in order 
that they may have more goods to sell 
and with which to make purchases of 
our products. It is a part of our 
obligation to furnish Europe the 
opportunity, through credit or other 
economic tools, to solve her own diffi- 
culties through renewed productive 
effort. 


The Farmer's New Views 


66 HE American farmer in the past 

may have been too closely tied 
to his barnyard. But today he is learn- 
ing to look around and he gets a fairly 
vivid picture looking out from his own 
barn door. He is thinking in terms of 
world trade. That’s why he wants the 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal. That’s why 
the Ship Subsidy, in proper form, 
appeals to him. That’s why he took 
more interest in the tariff this year 
than ever before. He has discovered 
that the ocean, instead of being a big 
body of water separating the nations, 
is in fact the highway which connects 
nations.” 
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A Sea-Gull View of Manchester’s Harbor in the Heart of England 


How A Canal Made A City 


Manchester, England, Carved Her Port on the Site of an Old Race 
Track and Pointed a Lesson to Uncle Sam in Developing 
Inland Waterways 


By Epwarp Huncerrorp 





STULL 


Mr. Hungerford, who is known for his extensive writings on basic problems of 
modern industry, returned recently from Europe where he investigated several big 
industrial achievements. The story of the building of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Mr. Hungerford believes may indicate to America what persistence and vision can 
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do in developing potential ports and inland waterways. 





HAT makes a city free? What 

makes a city progressive? 

What makes a city great? 

It certainly is not wealth; not un- 
intelligent wealth, at any rate. It is 
not tradition. It is not sentiment. It 
is not entirely strategic location, al- 
though now we come much closer to the 
real answer to these three questions. 
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It is, I think, the spirit that rests in 
the hearts of her citizens, plus the nat- 
ural and undeniable advantages of 
strategic location. This spirit made 
Rome and Carthage; the selfsame 
spirit sent the ringing challenge of the 
seaport of Venice into the ears of the 
Turk; it made Tyre and Marseilles 
vast ports in the centuries before 
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Christ ; in our day it has created Ant- 
werp and Hamburg and London and 
New York. 

For more than a century past—if 
you must be exact, just 101 years— 
Manchester, England, a city of a 
remarkable community spirit, has 
dreamed a great dream. She has 
wanted to be the dominating industrial 
city, not only of Great Britain, but 
of the entire British empire. Here is 
a business ambition that fairly stag- 
gers the imagination. There are some 
other pretty sizable and pretty ambi- 
tious industrial centers in Great Brit- 
ain alone, blessed with a fair degree of 
civic spirit. Birmingham is no slouch 
of a town. Neither is Leeds. Nor 
Sheffield. Nor Bradford. The list 
could run to great length. 

Yet none of these—not even mighty 
London nor grimy and conservative 
old Liverpool—matches Manchester. 
She stands four-square to the most re- 
markable industrial area upon the face 
of the earth. Within a radius of but 
fifty miles from her Town Hall live 
nine million people. In no other cir- 
cumference upon the earth is such con- 
gestion of population. Nowhere else 


in such a radius are so many smoking 
factory chimneys, so many miles of 
railroad track, so much and so varied 
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energetic growing industrial enterprise, 

All this has come about within a 
century and a half. London was al- 
ready a great metropolitan city when 
the site of Manchester was pleasant, 
open English fields. Yet change was 
due. On the evening that James Watt 
watched the water-kettle steaming 
upon his mother’s hearth, the great 
gods were setting the hour of the 
transformation of northern England. 
The industrial era that followed the 
invention and the perfection of the 
steam-engine vastly stimulated the 
process. The opening of the railroads 
seemingly completed it. 

Advisedly, I say “seemingly.” For 
the first British railroads had not been 
completed, to say nothing of having 
reached their present vast multiple de- 
velopment in Lancashire and adjoining 
Yorkshire, before Manchester began to 
realize vaguely and uneasily that some- 
thing was not quite right about her 
strategic location. She knew too, that 
she could never realize the fullness of 
her great dream as long as she suffered, 
even to a slight degree, from a weak- 
ness in location. Translated directly 
this meant that the ancient seaport of 
Liverpool, thirty-five miles away— 
was thriving—at the expense of Man- 
chester. 





The Unique Swing Aqueduct Preserving the Old Bridgewater Canal 























The situation grew worse. Manches- 


ter began to realize, and bitterly, that 
no city can ever hope to attain real 
greatness without abundant water 


communication, True in the United 
States, this is doubly so .in Great 
Britain where the commercial strength 
of the nation is dependent upon the 
facility with which she may sell and 
deliver to foreign markets. The an- 
swer was London. Was Liverpool. 
Was Bristol. Was Hull. For when 
Manchester’s first misgivings were 
recorded, the modern inland British 
city—of the Birmingham and Man- 
chester type—was practically un- 
known. It came as a creation and a 
consequence of the development of the 


English railway system. But with 
that development practically com- 


pleted there was a lack—a city appar- 
ently must have abundant waterways 
as well as railways to achieve a domi- 
nating greatness. And. nothing less 
than such a rank was to satisfy the 
ambitious center of Lancashire. 


Remember if you will that these 
first misgivings about the ultimate 
future of the town began to lodge in 
the minds of some of her shrewdest and 
most far-seeing citizens many, many 
years ago—when, on the surface, all 
seemed to be most roseate. As a mat- 
ter of recorded fact, it was seven years 
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Working a Drawbridge on the Manchester Ship Canal 





hefore the completion of her first rail- 
road—the historic Liverpool and 
Manchester—in 1829, when some of 
these men first began to dream of a 
water pathway to the sea. A small 
canal, the Bridgewater, was the town’s 
earliest waterway. It was to be 
seventy-two long years thereafter be- 
fore the first ocean ship sailed through 
a real water pathway and up to the 
seaport of Manchester. And it was 
but two years ago (ninety-nine years 
after the inception of the project) 
that the Manchester Ship Canal first 
paid five per cent annual dividends 
upon its common and preferred stocks, 
and in so doing, broke nearly every 
record in the history of canal enter- 
prises. Six years before it had paid a 
tiny dividend return, but it was not 
until the spring of 1921 that a long 
promised five per cent came to pass. 
For many years the ship canal pro- 
ject simmered weakly. Conservative 
men—solid men, if you please—laughed 
at it. What an absurdity even to 
think of constructing a deep level 
waterway to the sea when one could 
build railways at one-tenth the cost 
per mile! Liverpool joined in the 
laughing. Liverpool was on the laugh- 
ing side of the fence. She was the 


gateway of Manchester enterprise. 
The raw materials that came for the 
cotton mills of the inland town had to 
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be unloaded at her docks into the rail- 
way cars. It worried her not that they 
would have to be unloaded and reloaded 
again at Manchester before they could 
go forward as finished products. The 
economic cost of all that was nothing 
to Liverpool. She did not even care 
to know that largely as the gateway 
of Manchester enterprise, certainly as 
that of Lancashire, she had raised her- 
self into the rank of the second city of 
England ... How funny the ship 
canal project seemed to her in those 
days. 

Yet the more Liverpool laughed, the 
less Manchester did—even her so-called 
conservative men. They began to 
have misgivings. Perhaps. in a sense- 
less dream, they had overbuilded their 
town. Possibly a great mistake had 
been made after all. Yet in great bus- 
iness large mistakes cannot be made; 
or if made, cannot be permitted to 
stand as such. Miles of empty houses 
in Manchester and grass growing in 
many of her streets meant the sheer 
waste of millions of invested capital. 
So great a mistake must be retrieved. 





Manchester Grasps the Idea 


ERHAPS there was something in 
that ship canal idea after all! 
After sixty years the idea had perme- 
ated the stolid British brain. But 
apparently it had permeated pretty 
well, for on the evening of June 


27, 1882, a dinner was held at 
The Towers, Didsbury, the resi- 
dence of Daniel Adamson, a prom- 


inent Manchester merchant who had 
caught the idea and was determined 
to go through with it. At that dinner 
there were men from Manchester and 
the towns immediately round about it, 
such as Salford and Warrington. 


There was an engineer down from Lon- 
don who talked with much assurance 
of a real tidal canal to the sea—or 
rather to the navigable Mersey, thirty 
miles distant—in 


which the waters 
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would rush into the docks of Man- 
chester with the ships and leave them 
safely placed against the quays before 


they went ebbing out again. Event- 
ually this idea was abandoned, and for 
it was substituted the plan of a canal 
with locks and gates that would hold 
the waters at an even height in the 
new port of Manchester, just as is 
done in a good many other seaports of 
Europe. 


The Community Backs the Plan 


HE ship canal project launched 
that memorable evening at The 
Towers never was permitted to die, 
There was a second meeting a few 
nights later in the committee room 
of the Manchester Town Hall. A 
permanent organization was formed, 
with Mr. Adamson as its head and 
Sir Edward Leader Wilson as _ its 
chief engineer. Plans for the financ- 
ing of the canal, as well as for 
its construction were put under 
way. From the beginning it was ob- 
vious that Manchester could hope for 
little or no outside help. If there were 
no other reason, the bitter jealousies 
of the commercial rivals around about 
her would have precluded such a hope. 
She must go it alone. Go it alone, she 
did. Before she was done her corpor- 
ation government had advanced loans 
of about $15,000,000 to the enter- 
prise, while seemingly every business 
man in the allied towns about the 
Manchester Town Hall had subscribed 
to its stock and bonds. For the first 
time in history—and as far as I know 
for the only time—a city financed a 
great ship canal without aid. 

The organization of the enterprise 
was placed in the hands of a private 
corporation. A huge sum of money 
was to be expended—up to that time 
by far the largest sum of money that 
any city had ever expended in gaining 
a single improvement; and the demand 
was that the money should be used to 
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its best advantage, down to the last 
farthing. No one has ever raised the 
suspicion that it was not so used, the 
entire $90,000,000 that eventually 
went into the building of the canal and 
the artificial harbor of Manchester. 


Success Follows Doubts 
[1k raising and expenditure of the 
money were not as easily accom- 


plished as here set down. Eventually 


Mr. Adamson, whose efforts and success 


as a promoter are still remembered 
most gratefully by the town, retired 
from the head of the corporation in 
favor of Earl Egerton of Tatlow, who 
with remarkable ability and experience 
as a financier finally succeeded in rais- 
ing the great sums of money necessary 
for the prosecution of the work. Nor 
was the last phase of the task much 
more casily accomplished than the first. 
In the earliest st: iges a contractor who 
had shown an unusual aptitude for 
ihe big details of the job died sud- 
denly and all but threw it into chaos. 
There were times when it wavered and 
wobbled fearfully. The small stock- 
holders—many of them small shop- 
keepers and workingmen—became un- 
easy and alarmed. Many of the larger 
stockholders shared their doleful pre- 
sentiments, 

But the enterprise was never halted. 
For nearly twelve years construction 
went steadily ahead. There came a 
cold January day in 1894 when the 
thing that had been classed as unbe- 
lievable actually came to pass. A 
great ocean ship came sailing into the 
heart of Manchester. The town had 
its own fairway to the sea. It was 
Manchester’s turn to laugh... . 

Slowly but surely the grass disap- 
peared from idle streets, empty houses 
echoed once again to the voices of 
human inhabitants, cold chimneys 
smoked anew. Commerce quickened. 
Manchester took to the pathway that 
was to lead her within two decades to 


the realization of her dream—the posi- 
tion of the dominating industrial city 
of the British empire ; 794,000 people 
within her own narrow corporation 
limits, 250,000 more in Salford, which 
is so nearly a part of her civie heart 
that one steps in and out of it with- 
out realizing it—eight million more 
within fifty miles! 

To a layman who sees it for the first 
time there is nothing particularly dra- 
matic in the appearance of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. It has no Culebra 
Cuts, no picturesque impasses such as 
the New York Barge Canal which a. 
through at Little “Falls and again at 
Lockport. It is a wide water highway 
across flatlands. Yet the engineers of 
the Ship Canal had their own problems, 
To dig a ditch navigable by 15,000-ton 
steamers for thirty-five miles, which 
ineant that it must be at least 28 feet 
deep and from 300 to 875 feet in 
width, was quite a job, no matter how 
soft the earth to be removed. As we 
have seen, the original wild plan of 
carrying the canal through to its 
inner terminus at sea level was quickly 
abandoned. Vessels today rise a little 
over 60 fect in their progress from the 
mouth of the Mersey to the docks in 
Manchester; which meant the con- 
struction of numerous and elaborate 
lockage structures all the way from 
Eastham at the entrance of the canal 
(19 miles from the open sea at the 
mouth of the Mersey) to the gateways 
of the inner harbor of Manchester it- 


self. 
Equipped for Ships of All Kinds 
A* Eastham, the tidal entrance, 


there are three lockage chambers 
parallel; one 600 feet by 80, another 
350 by 50, and the third but 150 feet 
by 50—thus permitting the rapid 
passage of craft of varied sizes and 
types. The same plan of parallel locks 
of differing sizes is carried out else- 
where along the path of the canal; at 
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Bridgewater, at Latchford, at Irlam 
and again at the mouth of the inner 
harbor at the far end of the canal. 
Between them are numerous inter- 
mediate wharves, the great floating- 
pontoon dock of the Ship Canal com- 
pany near Ellsmere Port (which is 
capable of receiving and lifting a 
4.000-ton ship) and gated entrances 
to smaller waterways—the Bridge- 
water Canal, the Shropshire Union 
Canal and the Weaver Navigation. 
There are frequent railroad terminals 
along the entire length of the canal, 
and an astonishing and increasing in- 
dustrial activity. It does not take 
nuch imagination to foresee a prac- 
tically continuous industrial city all 
the way from Eastham to Manchester. 


Hard Problems for Engineers 


THER problems, too, presented 

themselves to the engineers of the 
canal. In a congested area such as 
Lancashire, there were a great num- 
ber of water and rail and highway 
lies to be crossed; each, in itself, a 
real engineering question. The grave 
mistake which has been made in the 
New York Barge Canal of having 
fixed bridges at too low a clearance 
above the water-line. so rigidly limit- 
ng the capacity of the waterway, was 
not made upon its British prototype. 
While there are a few fixed bridges 
ipon it—the greater part of them by 
far being either swing or bascule struc- 
tures—the clearance has been placed 
at 74 feet six inches. Masts or fun- 
nels not over 70 feet in height will 
lear these quite easily. This figure 
however, is low for the spars of the 
larger types of ocean carriers using 
the canal. Most of the larger vessels 
making regular use of the canal have 
already provided themselves with tele- 
scopic masts, which can be lowered 
readily while they go cross-country. 
For craft that have none, a special 
apparatus has been located at East- 
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ham for temporarily removing the tops 
of masts and of funnels. 


Preserving a Canal 


UT the most interesting and the 
most difficult problem that con- 
fronted the canal’s engineers was that 
of crossing that ancient Bridgewater 
Canal, which had been constructed by 
the Duke of Bridgewater more than a 
century ago. The fact that the two 
artificial waterways would cross at 
slightly different levels complicated the 
problem. It finally was solved in a 
most ingenious and unforeseen fashion, 
by the construction of the only swing 
aqueduct in the world. This most 
unique structure is in fact a steel box, 
235 feet long, 18 feet wide and 6 feet 
deep which is filled with water and 
closed by double gates at each end. It 
swings open to a 90-foot span. While 
it never has been done, it would be 
entirely practicable for the aqueduct 
to be carrying a barge upon its sur- 
face while it swung open for the pas- 
sage of a steamer upon the larger 
canal just below. 


With the ship canal finally com- 
pleted—at the very beginning of 1894 
—there came the grave question of 
getting traffic for it. The mere con- 
struction of a canal, save possibly such 
widely needed ones as those at Suez 
and at Panama, does not imply a mad 
rush of ships. The experience of the 
promoters of the New York State 
Barge Canal would go far to prove 
this statement. 

Salt water men are notoriously 
timid about taking their ships into 
rivers and canals. The risks of nar- 
row waterways stand out ominously 
in their minds. All the established 
lines long since had acquired terminals 
at Liverpool, but thirty-five miles from 
Manchester. And even many of the 
Manchester shippers themselves were 
slow to experiment with the new water- 
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way. They long ago had _ become 
wedded to established shipping firms 
of Liverpool, Hull and London. They 
were not anxious to exchange the cer- 
tainty of their longstanding arrange- 
ments for the uncertainty of a brand- 
new one. 

The more progressive of the Man- 
chester merchants, the men who had 
backed the Canal enterprise from the 
beginning, formed new lines of their 
own, to run in and out of the freshly 
created port. Gradually opposition, 
both secret and open, was_ broken 
down. The canal began’ winning 
friends for itself. In the days of the 
World War it came into its own. That 
which had been regarded as an experi- 
ment became a necessity. Foodstuffs 
came to Manchester and the: large 
towns roundabout her through the 
Ship Canal. Hay was one big com- 
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modity that the convoyed merchant- 
men brought from the United States 
up to her docks. The canal was put 
to a test and it met it. In one day 
fourteen ships came through the water- 
way in a single direction and docked 
in the heart of Manchester. 

The advantage gained was not lost. 
With a keen traffic sense the promot- 
ers of the Ship Canal builded upon it. 
No longer was it to be said that their 
great ditch was a mere accessory to 
the cotton trade. Nine hundred thous- 
and bales of import cotton (of which 
some 226,000 bales were from Egypt, 
the rest from North America) of it- 
self would be a traffic worth the while 
of any waterway. Yet Manchester is 
now beginning to think of herself as a 
great world wool port. Bradford, the 
center of the wool textile industry, is 
less than forty miles away and there 
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are not only abundant rail connections 
but an increasing use of the motor- 
truck upon the highway available for 
this purpose. Even this is not all. 
Grain and oil, tea and timber, coal 
and iron are moving in steadily in- 
creasing quantities upon the water- 
way. On the day that I visited it last 
March a good sized ship in from 
Gothenberg was discharging paper at 
the wharves. A coaster just beyond 
was preparing to put off for London; 
another would go in two days to Bor- 
deaux. Despite the greatest slump in 
the shipping industry that we have 
known in recent years, the entire har- 
bor terminal was active and alive. 


Manchester Works in a Big Way 


HAT a terminal it is—this great 

harbor occupying the site of 
what but a little more than forty years 
agowas a famous old race-track ! There 
are 406 acres in all in the inner harbor 
site, of which 120 acres were excavated 
to an even depth of 28 feet to provide 
not only necessary harbor space for 
berthing ocean-going ships against 
the five-and-one-half miles of quay, but 
for turning and otherwise moving them. 
In and about and across these docks 
and over whole acres of warehouses 
and many-storied elevators (the Brit- 
ish call these last “ granaries ”) there 
runs a veritable network of industrial 
railway — standard-gauge, affording 
connection with all of the many rail- 
way systems that run into Manchester. 
There are eighty-five miles of trackage 
upon the dock properties alone, a 
trackage nearly long enough to con- 
nect New York and Philadelphia, and 
fifty-five more miles elsewhere along 
the waterway, the property of the Ship 
Canal Corporation. The company 
possesses fifty-seven locomotives and 
in addition to handling the freight- 
cars of all the railways that its own 
system intersects, possesses some 2,100 
freight-cars of its own .. . In short 
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it owns and operates a very respectable 
railroad on its own account. 

We Americans like to talk in terms 
of bigness. Yet the-mere bigness of 
this man-created harbor of Manches- 
ter would mean nothing if we did not 
know what it actually accomplished 
for the town itself. We get an inkling 
of this accomplishment when we realize 
that a ten-shilling ($2.40) saving was 
made in pre-war days by the comple 
tion of the canal on the transport of 
cotton yards to Continental towns 
over the old rail-haulage out of Man- 
chester. On general freight an avere 
age saving of from eighty cents to a 
dollar a ton is made by direct ship- 
ment through the canal as compared 
with the rail haul to Liverpool and 
water shipment from that port; or the 
reverse. When one comes to realize 
that 4,099,328 tons were hauled in and 


‘out of Manchester in 1920 upon its 


own waterway, he can roughly esti- 
mate its economic value to the great 
British industrial town—a saving of 
between three and four million dollars 
a year. 


Liverpool a Jealous Rival 


HERE is no love lost between 
Manchester and Liverpool in this 
matter. The ancient port at the mouth 
of the Mersey was not slow to realize 
what the Ship Canal might mean to the 
prestige of her harbor. She fought 
and fought bitterly in Parliament the 
measures that would enable the inland 
town to carve a harbor for herself out 
of the old race-track. Manchester saw 
the opposition and remembered. And 
when the ditch was completed and 
Liverpool went still further and sought 
to strike at the new competitor by 
using the power of the North Atlantic 
Conference (of steamship lines) to 
keep vessels from going by her docks 
and up to the new canal at Eastham, 
Manchester merely cut port charges. 
She cut and she cut until it was no 
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“ A Pause in the Day’s Occupation” 


more expensive for a ship-owner to 
send his vessel on that six-hour trip 
through the canal and back again than 
it was to the more accessible wharves 
of Liverpool. More accessible, but in 
no other way more convenient. A 
great city has been builded up back of 
the quays of Liverpool. It is impos- 
sible therefore to increase greatly their 
docking and warehouse facilities or to 
add the railway facilities of which they 
now stand much in need. 

Moreover, throughout the long 
years of unquestioned supremacy, a 
disagreeable and expensive system of 
for a long ton of cotton, including 
upon the docks of Liverpool. In 1893, 
the year prior to. the opening of the 
Ship Canal, the various charges: there 
for a long ton of cotton, including 
haulage to Manchester, made in all a 
total of at least twelve shillings and 
eight pence (about $3.00). The Man- 





chester Ship Canal began by making 
charges totaling six shillings, five 
pence. Liverpool came down in its 
charges. So did Manchester. The 
competition has been hot and furious 
all these years. But the logical and 
less-expensive transport route won; 
it carried the traffic and—as you have 
already seen—broke all records in 
great canals by paying a five per cent 
dividend upon the entire investment 
less than two years ago. 

Yet this is not all; not even the three 
or four million dollars saved to the 
shippers of the Manchester district in 
an average year nowadays. I hinted 
a moment ago that no longer was there 
grass in Manchester streets nor cold 
factory chimneys’ in her industrial 
district. On the contrary, but a little 
time ago she was hard put to it to 
accommodate new manufacturing en- 
terprises which wanted to locate upon 





the new canal—a situation presently 
remedied by the creation of a great 
new industrial district along the canal- 
bank not far from its inner harbor. 
A huge tract of land, held for four 
centuries by the de Trafford family 
and considered hopeless for agricul- 
tural purposes was set aside for man- 
ufacturing development. It was valued 
at $100 an acre thirty years ago and 
today sells readily at $4,000 an acre. 
Many factories have already come in. 
The Westinghouse company has a 
huge plant upon Trafford Park (as 
the estate is now known) and nearby 
Henry Ford of Detroit is assembling 
some seventy motor-cars a day. A 
manufacturer of car-wheels and axles 
up at Leeds, finding that he could save 
seven shillings a ton on his export 
freight by manufacturing at Manches- 
ter, closed up his old factory and 
opened a new one—in Trafford Park. 
From the docks he can ship by water 
to any port of the world, and in a sim- 
ilar fashion can receive his fuel and 
raw materials. 


An Example for Us 


OW, what is the lesson of all this 

to America? Why should we be 
interested in the successful struggle of 
a far-distant town to attain industrial 
and then industrial distinc- 
The answer is—in two ways. 


freedom 
tion? 


In the better development of our own 
ports and our own inland waterways. 
In both we have bungled, and sadly. 
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If we had not lacked the vision, we 
apparently have lacked the power to 
make vision effective. We have con- 
structed great docks in some of 
our seaport cities and permitted them 
to remain idle, to fall into  near- 
decay. 


Plans Not Realized 


E have dug new canals—a partie- 
ularly great one across the state 
of New York—and made no adequate 
plans for their use. We have dreamed a 
great dream of a deepwater canal down 
the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
fought like petulant children over its 
execution. We have talked waterways 
and permitted our magnificent rivers 
to go almost unutilized—despite the 
fact that we have spent many, many 
millions of dollars upon their improve- 
ment. All because we have not under- 
stood how to correlate our transport, 
how to send this class of traffic by box- 
car and this by canal-barge and this 
by motor truck. We talk of the motor- 
truck as the competitor of the box-car 
and the barge-canal as the competitor 
of the railroad when none of these 
things is economically true. 

If the superb experience of Man- 
chester—a single town accomplishing 
what whole American states would 
hardly hope to accomplish without 
Federal assistance—can point the way 
to similar achievement in the United 
States, the lesson will not be lost for 
the future in this country. 
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Canada and the United States Are Working on Plans to’ Unlock 
the St. Lawrence for Transatlantic Voyagers and Cargoes 
from the Great Lakes 


By Luioyp Rosrrrts 


ULMER LRA bo 





Mr. Roberts, who is a Canadian journalist, says that the great mass of public 
opinion in Canada whole-heartedly endorses the project to throw open the St. 
Lawrence throughout its course. 
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S suspicion and insularity dis- port accessible from the open ocean, 
appear in the sunlight of inter- and men will go down to the sea in 
national understanding, local ships for 2,000 miles. 


affairs become of secondary impor- They would construct over thirty 
tance to movements for the betterment miles of canal with a prism depth of 
of continents and peoples. 25 feet at low water; they would drown 


And movements to facilitate inter- out some of the most famous rapids in 
communication are not the least of the world; they would convert water- 
these. The United States and Canada power into electrical energy for the 
have proved it so for over a hundred turning of innumerable wheels and 
years, until now they have so many make it defray the cost of the whole 
points of contact that they are almost stupendous undertaking. First, how- 
indispensable to each other. ever, they must appoint a commission 

Their latest scheme is the most am- to prove that it could and should be 
bitious of all. They would go into done. 
partnership for throwing open the After two years’ investigation, in- 
St. Lawrence throughout its magnifi- cluding forty special sittings, engi- 
cent course, so that the transatlantic neers’ reports, cross-examinations, 
voyager and cargo may go aboard reams of evidence both for and against, 
ship at Hamburg or Liverpool direct the International Joint Commission 
for Toronto or Chicago; so that the asserts that it “finds nothing in the 
600-foot freighters can take their evidence to warrant the belief that 
grain through to Montreal and Quebec, ocean-going vessels of suitable draft 
instead of being restricted to Buffalo could not safely navigate the waters in 
and other Lake Erie ports; so that question as well as the entire water- 
every Great Lake city will become a way from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
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The proposed waterway from 


the head of the Great Lakes, or that 
such vessels would, hesitate to do so if 
cargoes were available.” 

At present, of course, ocean liners 
penetrate but a scant 1,000 miles in- 
land, until they are stopped by the 
rapids at Montreal. Boats of not over 
14-foot draft can proceed by river, 
locks and lakes all the way to Port 
Arthur and Fort William at the upper 
end of Lake Superior. The shallow- 
ness of the locks prohibits the carrying 
of commercially profitable loads such 
long distances, and the present canals, 
the Soulanges, Lachine, Galops, 
Rapide Plat, Farrans Point and Corn- 
wall, lying between Montreal and 
Cornwall, cater almost entirely to local 
and short-haul traffic. These rapids 
are so many locked doors, damming 
back the western grain floods from 
their natural outlet to the sea, and 


the Great Lakes to the Sea 


forcing them east by narrower and 
more circuitous routes, such as the 
New York State Barge canal and rail- 
roads. 

Within a distance of 117 miles there 
is a fall of 225 feet, and this is the 
whole problem. The commission pro- 
poses to solve it as follows: In order to 
concentrate the fall in the river so as 
to reduce the number of locks and 
lessen the mileage of restricted navi- 
gation on the upper 45 miles or inter- 
national section, it would construct a 
series of dams across the several chan- 
nels in the vicinity of the Long Sault 
rapids, at a cost, including dikes, 
flooded areas, power-houses, etc., of 
$159,000,000. The five rapids in the 
national section are to be evaded by 
the help of two canals, 15 and 8 miles 
respectively, having flight locks 860 
feet long and 80 feet wide, with 30 feet 
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of water on the sills. Here the cost 
will be around $93,000,000. 

A sort of by-product of the dams 
will be the generation of 1,500,000 
horsepower; while the engineering 
board claims that an additional 2,260,- 
000 horsepower could be developed on 
the national section at a cost of $220,- 
000,000. This immense power, it is 
claimed, will eventually carry a con- 
siderable proportion if not the whole 
of the cost of the undertaking for nav- 
igation and power, but in the mean- 
time the two countries are expected to 
divide the cost in proportion to the 
benefits which each receives. 

The commission recommends that 
an International Board be maintained 
to operate such “ navigation works ” 
as do not lie wholly within one coun- 
try; that “ power works” be built, 
installed and operated by and at the 
expense of the country in which they 
are located; that Canada complete the 
improvements to the Welland Ship 
Canal, thus removing the only barrier 
to the lake-to-sea deep waterway, and, 
in conclusion of the whole matter, that 
“the Governments of the United 








The Lachine Canal now 
&ives passage for ships to 
the waterfront of Mont- 
real, Canada 
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States and Canada enter into an 
arrangement by way of treaty for a 
scheme of improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River between Montreal and 
Ontario.” 

And why not? 

The objections are many, as per- 
haps is inevitable in a project of such 
magnitude. But when one finds that 
the majority come from such “ inter- 
ested ” parties as New York state and 
Quebec province he ceases to wonder. 

New York is obviously concerned 
over a rival to her State Barge canal, 
which links up the Great Lakes with 
the Hudson river, and over the deflec- 
tion of lake commerce from her teem- 
ing wharves. Her objections, however, 
refer to fog and ice in the Gulf, un- 
feasibility of liners navigating so far 
inland, extravagance, international 
entanglements and so forth. 

Quebec bases her opposition on loss 
of national control of her great high- 
way, lack of evidence to show that 
economic gain would accrue to Canada 
commensurate with the cost, and the 
greater advantages of an all-Canadian 
Georgian Bay-Ottawa River route. In 
truth, however, the Georgian Bay al- 


Why ocean ships could not 
reach the inland _ ports—a 
steamer in the Lachine Rapids 
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ternative has been pretty thoroughly 
investigated and found wanting, while 
it is not surprising that Montrealers 
and people living along the lower val- 
ley should view with some misgiving a 
scheme that would make their city no 
longer the “ head” of ocean naviga- 
tion. 


People Want the River Open 
( N the other hand the great mass 


of public opinion on both sides of 
the border is whole-heartedly in favor 
of the project. Eighteen states have 
publicly endorsed it. The western 
farmers are enthusiastic—foreseeing a 
substantial drop in freight rates. The 
Lake cities, excepting Buffalo, of 
course, are delighted to become 
** ocean ports.” 

President Harding says, “ the feas- 
ibility of the project is unquestioned, 
and its cost, compared with some other 
great engineering works, would be 
small. The heart of the continent, 
with its vast resources in both agricul- 
ture and industry, would be brought 
in communication with all ocean routes, 
and not only would the cost of trans- 
portation be greatly reduced, but a 


vast population would be brought in 
touch with the markets of the entire 
world.” 

Even if the recommendation of the 
International Joint Commission js 
promptly acted upon it will be ten 
years at least before the electrical 
energy of the St. Lawrence will be say- 
ing 50,000,000 tons of coal a year; 
before 10,000-ton ships will be loading 
newsprint at Sault St. Marie; before 
600-foot Lake freighters will be slid- 
ing past the Thousand Islands and 
into locks like those at Panama. 


Chicago to London Direct 


HEN the project is put through, 

passengers will be purchasing 
their ocean-trip tickets direct from 
Chicago to London and after a whole 
week “ at sea ” will still be able to look 
through their portholes upon rolling 
hills, meadows with herds of cattle, and 
busy towns. 

The heart of the continent will be 
opened up to the commerce of the 
world. Unlocking the St. Lawrence - 
will mean the throwing open of another 
common highway to goodwill and pros- 


perity. 
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Clinching Our Foreign Trade 


An International Business Leader Advises American Manufacturers 
and Merchants to Hasten to Establish Their Position wm the 
Foreign Field During Flush Times at Home 


By Samvet M. Vauciain 


is President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Mr. Vauclain is known for his 


wide experience in trade with foreign countries. 


During the war he was chairman 


of the Cars Commission and Cooperative Commission on Locomotives of the Council 


of National Defense. 


OW that the people of the United 

N States are once more putting 
their shoulder to the wheel and 
prosperity is again with us, our efforts 
to build up a substantial foreign trade 
should by no means be abated. The 
good will already established with our 
neighbors across the seas should not be 
discarded in a misguided effort to gain 
a greater profit from the business now 
clamoring for acceptance close at 


hand. As a matter of fact, the oppor- 
tunities for extending our foreign 


trade are now far greater than when 
our business at home was not as good, 
and we should take advantage of them. 
It is much easier to finance the develop- 
ment of a business abroad when there 
is plenty of work at home than when 
our own starved condition makes such 
an effort an unwelcome burden. 

The unwise man who waits until his 
domestic business dries up before giv- 
ing his attention to foreign fields soon 
finds that he lacks the wherewithal to 
make a success of his operations. On 
the other hand the wise man takes ad- 
vantage of flush times at home to build 
up a structure abroad that, when the 
tide turns, will yield him a steady flow 
of orders and keep his shop wheels 
turning. 

We should develop new customers 
by taking care of the purchaser with 
a small order. He is likely to grow. 
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We should keep open a small percen- 
tage of our capacity so that when 
these orders come along, or when work 
is wanted in a hurry by some fellow in 
trouble, we will have the service to give 
him. This kind of treatment is bound 
to pay, and the dividends usually 
arrive when needed most. 

An illuminating example of returns 
to be expected from an organization 
properly established and services con- 
structively rendered is shown by a 
experience of The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in the Argentine. 
While the United States 
was booming during the years 1919 


recent 
business in 


and 1920 we sent a representative with 
a staff of assistants to Buenos Aires to 
open an office. This young man had 
risen steadily from the ranks until at 
the time of his departure he was rated 
as one of our best salesmen. In send- 
ing him to the Argentine we arranged 
so that he could take his family with 
About the 
time the bottom dropped out of things 
during the latter part of 1920 his work 
began to show results. In spite of 
the fact that the predominating in- 
fluences in his territory are either 
strongly English or strongly German, 
with very little leaning towards the 
United States, he was able during the 
slack times of 1921 and early 1922 to 
send in orders that kept our shops 


him and live comfortably. 








Samuel M. Vauclain 


going until the railways of the United 
States began to come back again into 
the market. If it had not been for the 
ability of this representative, as well 
as for the adequacy of our organiza- 
tion in the Argentine, these orders 
would not have materialized at all, or 
else would have fallen into German 
hands. 

The Germans are great for taking 
orders even if they do not fulfill them. 
For example, during the latter part of 
1920 the Argentine State Railways 
called for competitive prices on some 


10,000 rolled steel wheels. The order 
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was 


given to 
Krupps and the 
matter was widely 
commented upon at 
the time by our 
trade papers and 
Department of 


Commerce. Deliy- 
ery was to have 
been effected some 
time during the 
forepart of 1921, 
but by January, 
1922, nothing had 
been shipped, so 
Krupps were de 
clared in defauit 
and bids again 
called. This time 
the Germans were 
again successful, 
and the order went 
to Henschel & Sohn. 
Early in September 
of this year the rep- 
resentative of Hen- 
schel in Buenos 
Aires called upon 
the State Railways 
to say that his prin- 
cipals could not go 
ahead with the or- 
der unless the price 
was increased. The 
order was again de- 
ciared cancelled, with, needless to say, 
much disgust on the part of the Ar 
gentine officials. 

Another example of German order 
taking occurred early this year when 
fifty small locomotives for use im 
the development of Patagonia were 
awarded to German builders. The 
original idea was to exchange the loco- 
motives for Patagonian wool, which ar 
rangement was perfectly satisfactory 
to us, and we quoted accordingly in 
cooperation with a big wool importer 
in the United States, but due to Ger- 
man influence, this feature of the 
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transaction was discarded. Realizing 
that there might be some delay in the 
delivery of these fifty locomotives from 
Germany, and wishing to get work 
started promptly in Patagonia, the 
Argentine officials, a month or so 
later, placed a separate order with us 
for an additional twenty-five of the 
same class. Although all of our loco- 
motives have been in Patagonia since 
the end of July, the Germans, accord- 
ing to the latest information received, 
have not yet made a single shipment. 
Moreover, to all appearances our Ar- 
gentine friends may expect no locomo- 
tives from that benighted country for 
some time to come, 

With the exception of but a few 
countries, the world as a whole is 
gradually getting back on its feet. All 
countries are producing but not to 
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anywhere near the extent required by 
the demand that will develop as pur 
Purchasing 
power will increase as political condi- 
tions stabilize. To be first on the 
ground and to consolidate his position 
should be the aim of every manufac- 
turer or merchant in this country who 
has the vision to see the world as his 
field. He who takes advantage of tlie 
present opportunity resulting from 
the World War to cement the friend- 
ship of his customers abroad, learn 
their languages and get their points of 
view, make them know him and trust 
him, will be the one who will get the 


chasing power increases, 


larger share of their business when 
general prosperity returns. And the 
man who desires to serve the world will 
always find work and prosperity at 


home. 





Our trade route to the western coast of South America—Ships passing each other in the 
Panama Canal 








A World Sisterhood 





The League of University Women Linked Together by a Common Aim 
Are Working to Develop Sympathy and Mutual Helpfulness 
Between Their Homelands 


By Carourne F. E. Spurceon 
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of University W omen. 
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ORLD FRIENDSHIP”: 
as I turn from the front 
sheet of the London Times 

today, with its wars and rumors of 
wars, international misunderstandings 
and blunders, the very words have a 
cheering sound; cheering, but it would 
seem utterly utopian and impossible to 
achieve. And yet, on a small scale, in 
a small cross section of humanity, a 
little group of women of some seven- 
teen different nations are today prov- 
ing world friendship to be a reality, 
and are gaining from it immense en- 
richment and _ enlightenment, much 
inspiration and wide and thrilling ex- 
periences. 

This little group, which bears the 
unavoidably weighty name of the 
“International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women,” is a league of women 
linked together by a common aim and 
a common experience. Their aim 
(I quote from the first article of their 
constitution) “to promote under- 
standing and friendship between the 
University women of the nations of 
the world, and thereby to further their 
interests and develop between their 
countries sympathy and mutual help- 
fulness.” 

That is, the Federation is a Society 
formed of associations of educated and 
thoughtful people in various countries 
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Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Docteur de V'Universite de Paris, Litt. D. Michigan, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of London and President of the 
British Federation of University Women, is President of the International Federation 
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(eventually it is to be hoped all the 
countries of the world) banded to- 
gether in a determined effort to sub- 
stitute mutual knowledge, sympathy 
and confidence for the ignorance, 


jealousy and suspicion that have 
hitherto characterised international 
relations. The members of this So- 


ciety believe, and have indeed already 
proved it true, that if you get to know 
a person or a nation you generally 
find something to like in them, and 
that only by the knowledge which 
comes of informal meetings and 
straightforward and sincere discus- 
sion in small groups, only in short by 
personal relations, by the contact of 
individual with individual and of mind 
with mind, can divers national points of 
view be understood, mutual respect and 
liking be engendered and the ground 
prepared for the disposition towards 
friendliness and co-operation, without 
which the machinery of the League of 
Nations is but an empty name. 

In addition to this common aim, 
these women are linked together by 4 
common experience and a common 
possession. The bond which draws 
them together, which enables them as 
it were to speak the same language, is 
not the possession of a degree, nor the 
fact of having spent three or four 
years at a University, nor the acquisi- 
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tion of knowledge, nor even a common 
belief or What they 
have in common is, as our Vice Presi 
dent, Mrs. McWilliams, has pointed 


out, something invaluable gained from 


social interest. 


their University training, and it may 
best bi the understand- 
ing mind, the dispassionate impersonal 


described as 


mind, balanced and slow to judge, the 
mind that by sheer force of its own 
convictions is tolerant of the convic 
tions of others, believing they may be 
well based and certain of the honesty 
with which they are held. There is 
nothing the world needs more today 
than the training and the exercise of 
this understanding mind. And it is 
of this Federation believe 
the University 


because we 
that 
men and 
the world hold within 
themselves the key to 
friend- 
have 


women of 


international 
that we 


ship, 


unquenchable hope 


for the future of the 
work «a body such 
as ours can accom- 


plish. 

In all civilized coun- 
tries today 
of educated men and 


groups 


women with “ under- 
standing minds ” are 
thinking and judging 
and generally react- 
ing to experience in a 
way so nearly akin, 
that when the 
barriers of ignorance 
re down no mask of 


once 


custom or language 
will disguise their real 
affinity with similarly 
educated people in 
other lands. It 
fallen to the 
of the world to be 
among the pioneers 
who are acting on 


has 
women 
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the belief that this ignorance may be 
dispelled, in at least one small section 
of the human family, so they are set 
ting to work to provide opportunity 
for young persons to live and work for 
a time in each others’ countries, to in 
terchange teachers, and generally to 
enable University people all over the 
world to meet, to get to know and to 
help each other. 

In short, the Federation is a kind of 
burning glass, to collect rays of good 
will and understanding and energy, 
which, instead of getting diffused and 
lost, may perhaps, when thus focussed, 
kindle a flame of ardour and sympathy 
ind loving kindness to revivify the 
world. 


© Henri Manuel 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OFFICERS AT PARIS 


President, Professor Spurgeon, right; Vice-President, Mrs. Margaret 
S. McWilliams, Canada, left: Secretary, Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 


centre 
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Anyone who was present at our 
second biennial conference held this 
July, would, I think, agree that this is 
not too extravagantahope. Some three 
cr four hundred women of seventeen 
different nationalities, the representa- 
tives of thousands behind them, met 
together for five summer days in Paris. 
During this time they got through a 
great deal of practical business in con- 
nection with travelling fellowships, 
interchange of students and teachers, 
the collection and distribution of in- 
formation, the establishment of club 
houses, and so on. But quite apart 
from and beyond this work, the results 
of which can to some extent be tabu- 
lated in a report, they achieved some- 
thing far more intangible and precious, 
which cannot be indicated in any pro- 
gram or summarized in any report. 

In the first place they arrived at a 
most cordial mutual understanding, 
thus very practically furthering the 
prime object of the Federation. They 
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enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
making each others’ acquaintance 
chatting in the pleasant rooms, or 
taking coffee together under the shady 
trees in the cool courtyard and 
grounds of the charming old house, 
which Mrs. Whitelaw Reid has gen- 
erously given to the American Uni- 
versity women for a Club, and which 
they in turn have so hospitably thrown 
open to the members of the Interna- 
tional Federation. The meetings were 
held in its fine assembly hall, offices for 
all secretarial work were provided, 
delegates were housed and fed under 
its comfortable roof, and it formed 
the most delightful centre imaginable 
during the five days we spent together, 
The French members of the Federation 
entertained the delegates as the French 
alone know how to do it, beginning with 
the dignified yet most friendly recep- 
tion at the Sorbonne, when we were 
welcomed by M. le Recteur and 
Madame Appel, as well as by Madame 





This photograph, taken in the 
garden of the American University 
Women’s Club House in Paris, 
which has been given by Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, wife of former 
ambassador of France, shows the 
American voting delegates at the 
conference of- the International 
Federation of University Women 


in Paris. 
Shown, left to right—standing 
—President Aurelia Reinhardt 


of Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
one of the four women college 
presidents in the United States. 
Mary Carey Thomas, President 
of Bryn Mawr College, who has 
just resigned and is spending the 
coming year on the Bosphorus. 
President Ellen Pendleton of 
Wellesley College. Mass. 
Sitting—At left—Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Chairman of 
Committee of International Rela 
tions of Association of American 
University Women. 
Dean Ada Comstock of Smith 
College, President of Association 
of American University Women. 
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Cestre and the other officers of the 
French Federation, and where we lis- 
tened to the most beautiful rendering 
of Debussy by M. Motte Lacroix. On 
other days parties were arranged to 
explore the beauties .of Provins and 
Beauvais, or to visit Rheims and some 
of the devastated areas (an unforget- 
table experience), visits were made to 
museums and institutions in Paris of 
special interest, such as the Observa- 
tory and the Institut de Radium, and 
a beautiful performance of * L’Avare ” 
in the very modern setting of the 
“Vieux Colombier ” theatre was given 
by the famous actor M. Dullin and the 
company of “ L’Atelier.” 

To these were added tea parties and 
dinners, formal and informal, so that 
every opportunity for the exchange of 
views and ideas was given to this group 
of people gathered together literally 
from the very ends of the earth, from 
California, Japan and India, from 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
as well as from nearly all the countries 
of Europe. ‘ 

No one could fail to feel the thrill 
and inspiration of this experience, for 
it was in one sense and on a tiny scale 
a mecting in perfect amity of a large 
part of the civilized world, each. sec- 
tion with very definite national traits 
and points of view, yet all trusting 
each other, believing in each others’ 
complete honesty and sincerity, and in 
consequence, going away from the con- 
ference and returning home with minds 
enlarged and views modified. the be- 
ginning of friendships formed, the 
desire to visit other countries in- 
tensified. 

[ have ample proof that this was so, 
not only from what I felt myself, but 
from what others told me or have since 
written to me. Perhaps a sentence or 
two in a letter I had recently from one 
of our Scandinavian delegates makes 
it clearer and more vivid than could 
any words of mine (I trust she may 
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The Oriel Window, Crosby Hall. Proposed 


center for a New London club home 
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forgive my quoting her, for I have not 

time to ask her permission), 
“ I simply must tell you once more 
how happy all the Scandinavians 
were to have had the experience of 
attending the Paris Conference. 
We all of us met with such sym- 
pathy, understanding and friend- 
liness that we felt quite over- 
whelmed and touched.” 

Then she goes on to describe some 

of the “charming informal little in- 
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ternational dinners” held at various 
restaurants in the week after the con- 
ference had ended, and one evening in 
especial when a number of the dele- 
gates paid a late visit to our new 
French Vice President, Mademoiselle 
Mespoulet, who recited modern French 
poetry to them “with such artistic 
joy and abandon that,” she continues 


“I shall never forget Remi de 
Gourmont and the whole atmos- 
phere of our international gath- 
ering. 

“ My short Paris stay was one 
long chain of thrilling incidents, 
all of them connected with the 
conference. Miss Rosenius (our 
Finnish delegate) and I often said, 
* But how can we ever make peo- 
ple at home realize all these 
simply marvellous things, how 
shall we be able to convey any 
idea to them of the goodwill and 
sympathy—and love—which we 
have met everywhere, the whole 
thrilling atmosphere of the con- 
ference? It ts simply impossible. 
Words cannot express it, it must 
be felt and experienced.’ ” 


It is indeed true, as one of our 
French hostesses so ‘admirably put it, 
that in future when any of us hears of 
some far away country, instead of 
thinking of a place on a map it will 
bring to our minds the faces of friends. 

I have dwelt thus much on what 
might perhaps be called the “ atmo- 
spheric ” side of our Federation, be- 
cause it is at once the most difficult to 
describe and the most important. 

The other and more definite part of 
our work can be indicated quite briefly. 
Perhaps I may first explain that the 
International Federation was formed 
about three years ago by the American, 
British and Canadian Associations of 
University women federating together, 
and at the time of our first conference, 
held in London in 1920, there were 


only six national associations in exist- 
ence. During the following two years 
eleven more were formed, and from 
messages received from China, Greece, 
Japan, Poland, South Africa and 
Switzerland we hope very shortly that 
six more will join us. The associations 
differ very considerably in size, from 
the great American association, with 
its fourteen thousand odd members, to 
the Belgian, with a membership of 
cighty. All these groups are “ live,” 
active and keen and are engaged in 
activities commensurate with their 
resources, but it is a simple and ob- 
vious fact that the giant’s share is 
done by the American association, and 
that it is the enthusiasm and generos- 
ity of the American women which have 
made it possible to start and carry on 
our work, 

One of our chief practical activities 
at present is the endowment of inter- 
national fellowships and scholarships 
and the provision of facilities. for the 
exchange of University teachers. Here 
the American women led the way by 
the generous endowment in 1919 of the 
** Rose Sidgwick Fellowship ” in mem- 
ory of Rose Sidgwick, one of the 
members of the British mission which 
visited American Universities in 1918, 
whose tragic death from pneumonia on 
the eve of sailing for home stirred the 
hearts of thousands of women through- 
out the American continent who had 
grown to know and to love her during 
her brief stay amongst them. This 
Fellowship is open to any British Uni- 
versity woman to enable her to study 
for a year in any American University 
she may select. Four Fellows already 
have been sent out with the most happy 
results ; the only difficulty is in getting 
them to come home again; indeed the: 
first Fellow has not yet returned, but 
has gone on from one interesting piece 
of work to another ever since her year 
of study was up. But when they do 
return, they form a centre of Anglo- 
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American friendship and enthusiasm 
which spreads itself far and wide. 
Many other Fellowships have followed 
this first one, the latest a travelling 
Fellowship offered by the British Fed- 
eration and open to any qualified mem- 
bers of the International, which has 
just been awarded to Dr. Hanna Rhyd, 
a distinguished Swedish archaeologist, 
who is going to spend this next year 
in studying problems of the Stone age 
in France. 


The Stimulus of Other Lands 


HE value of the opportunity of 

living, working and playing in 
another country is so generally recog- 
nized, the enriching and widening re- 
sults are so great and obvious, that it 
hardly needs emphasizing. I can only 
say from my own experience that my 
first visit to America was an absolute 
revelation as well as an immense in- 
spiration to me; it seemed like the 
vision of a new world; and although I 
had travelled and lived much _ in 
France, Germany and Italy, I never 
completely knew England, or what 
England stands for to the world, until 
I had been to America. 

The establishment and organization 
of Club houses in all the great cities of 
the world is another branch of our 
work. These are supplemented by 
local hospitality committees, so that a 
University woman travelling in any 
country shall be at once welcomed by 
the people in it of her own kind, and 
introduced to those she would be spec- 
ially interested to meet. Here again 
the American women have taken the 
lead. They maintain national club 
houses in Washington and New York 
which offer privileges to all members 
of the International Federation, and 
they have recently opened the delight- 
ful club house in Paris of which I have 
spoken, at 4, rue de Chevreuse, as a 
headquarters for international hospi- 
tality. We have hopes of starting 
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club houses both in Athens and Rome, 
and the British Federation is this 
autumn organizing a scheme for erect- 
ing an international hall of residence 
in London incorporating the famous 
and unique fifteenth century “ Crosby 
Hall.” This historic and beautiful 
building, with its superb carved oak 
roof and musicians’ gallery, its stone 
work tracery and delicate oriel window, 
is closely associated with some of the 
most interesting characters of English 
history. Richard of Gloucester once 
lived there, a fact to which Shake- 
speare alludes in “ King Richard the 
Third.” In the next century the man- 
sion passed into the hands of Sir 
Thomas More, and it was one of the 
few buildings which escaped the great 
fire of 1666. Owing to increasing de- 
mand for building space in the city, 
it had to be removed in 1909, and was 
re-erected by the river at Chelsea, 
overlooking Battersea Bridge, on the 
site which once formed part of the gar- 
den of Sir Thomas More’s great house. 


An Ideal Club for Women 


T would be difficult to imagine sur- 

roundings more attractive for In- 
ternational headquarters, and for a 
club and residence for the women who 
come yearly in increasing numbers to 
London from all parts of the world for 
post graduate study. If this plan can 
be realized it will provide for Univer- 
sity women of all nations a place of 
residence comparable in beauty and 
dignity with the architectural treas- 
ures of the older Universities. 

I have only touched on a portion of 
our work and our plans; we are but on 
the threshold of what we believe to be 
a very far reaching movement, the 
results of which are incalculable. We 
believe that to expend our energies 
and material resources on furthering 
schemes of this nature is of more value 
to humanity than devising even the 
most wholesale and satisfactory means 
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of poisoning or of torturing and kill- 
ing each other in large masses. 

At present, to the outside onlooker, 
could such an one come from Mars, the 
world would surely appear to be peo- 
pled chiefly by madmen bent on self 
destruction. It is clear from modern 
research that with a comparatively 
increase of time, money and 
energy devoted to it, human life could 
become, from the physical and mental 
point of view, so infinitely more won- 
derful and beautiful than it is to-day 
as to be scarcely recognisable. Every- 
one could have sunshine and fresh air, 
wholesome and pleasant food, change 
of scene, adventure and variety, prac- 
tically everyone could be healthy. 
strong and vigorous, and enjoy inter- 
esting work and happy leisure. But 
the nations cannot spare the time or 
money to follow up these clues, lead- 
ing to physical and mental vigour, 
liberation and enrichment, for they are 
too busy fomenting quarrels and _pil- 
ing up armaments in preparation for 
a war which, if it comes, it is generally 
recognized must mean the extinction 
of civilization as we know it. 


small 


Man’s Danger Today 


HI. reasons for this apparent in 


sanity are probably impossible for 


us to grasp fully at our present stage 
of development, but they are clearly 
closely connected with the extraordi- 
nary mixture in us of brute and spirit. 
Mr. Stoddard has possibly suggested 
some of them. But what we can all see 
is actually happening at the moment, 
whatever may be the cause, is a race 
between the forces of destruction and 


disintegration and the forces of evolu- 
tion and growth. We are at a critical 
point in world history, when the scien- 
tific knowledge of man has outrun his 
cthical and spiritual development, and 
unless the balance can be restored in 
time, he will undoubtedly, in his pas- 
sion and ignorance, use his mastery 
over the forces of nature for self de- 
struction. 

No outside machinery or regula- 
arbitration or committees, 
however enlightened or well inten- 
tioned, can by themselves prevent this, 

Only one thing can prevent it, and 
that is the mental enlightenment and 
consequent will to peace of the larger 
proportion of the individuals forming 
the nations. 


The Spirit of the Women 


= is in this belief we work, it is this 

hope which inspires us, and from 
this point of view it is perhaps worth 
quoting the impression made on a jour- 
nalist who attended the meetings of 
our conference this summer, as part 
of his ordinary routine of reporting 
educational and university conferences 
and meetings. At the of the 
proceedings he sought out one of the 
members on purpose to express his 
sense of the effect produced on him by 
the spirit of tolerance, understanding 
and sympathy exhibited by the dele- 
gates, which he declared to be without 
parallel in his previous experience of 
international or national gatherings. 
* They seemed,” he said, “ never to be 
thinking of themselves, but always of 
the best means of promoting the work 
in common.” 
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Who stands for an energetic policy in developing the American Merchant Marine 
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Uncle Sam’s Ships 
on the Seven Seas 





The Head of the Shipping Board Emphasizes Our Imperative Need of 
a Merchant Marine Adequate to Insure Independence in For- 
eign Trade and National Safety 


By ALBERT 


D. Lasker, 


Chairman, United States Shipping Board 


HE world war _ completely 
T changed the situation of the 
United States with regard to 
other nations of the world. What 
would ordinarily have been a course of 
gradual evolution became almost an 
over-night transition by reason of our 
part in the great struggle. 

The United States for a hundred 
years had been primarily a “ raw ma- 
terial * country: that is, it had largely 
exported natural products of the soil 
ind it had imported to meet its needs 
of manufactured articles. Our indus- 
trial growth, though enormous, was of 
comparatively recent date, and almost 
up to the outbreak of the world war 





found its markets within our borders. 

Such a nation is naturally a debtor 
nation. Its development is financed 
by loans from older countries where in- 
dustrialism has reached such a stage 
that investments no longer offer high 
yields and where speculative capital 
therefore seeks outside fields. 

The great war changed all this. 
Not only was our manufacturing 
capacity hugely increased, but the flow 
of capital was reversed and the citizens 
of the United States became large in- 
vestors in the European nations 
through the medium of governmental 
loans and the private purchase of for- 
eign securities. As a result the United 
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* Aeolus,” a Shipping Board boat, at Montevideo 


States from the 
longer a debtor but transformed into 
the great creditor jfation of the 
world, 

The change was not confined to the 
financial field. The Allies looked to 
the United States as the one great in- 
dustrial country which could turn out 
the infinite variety of manufactured 
articles that the complex warfare of 
today demands, and so our normal in- 
dustrial evolution was hugely accele- 
rated. When the war ended we were 
left with a plant capacity far beyond 
our domestic demand. 

In the past our internal development 
was such as to absorb well-nigh the 
entire output of our factories. Today 
we find that we must look to foreign 
fields to absorb, not only the agricul- 
tural surpluses which we have always 


emerged war no 


in the past exported, 
but as well the excess 
production of which 
factories are capable 
and must turn out if 
they are to afford 
year-round — employ- 
ment to their 
workers. 

Always this coun- 
try has been a land 
of high wages as com- 
pared with Conti- 
nental nations. To- 


day this difference in 
wages—or in living 
standards—is unduly 


accentuated by the 
depreciation of for- 
exchange. To 
compete in the for- 
eign field we must sell 
our goods, produced 
on a dollar basis, for 


elen 


the same price which 
is fetched by goods 
turned out by 
cheaper labor paid in 
depreciated currency. 

The development of world civiliza- 
tion is largely a history of distribu- 
tion. Prosperity and comfort have 
grown directly as means of transpor- 
tation have improved. Our present 
age is one of complex industrial re- 
quirements and every nation is inter- 
dependent upon nearly every other for 
some essential ingredient which enters 
into the makeup of its industrial life. 
A paralysis of transportation would 
bring industry to a standstill much 
quicker today than one hundred, or 
even fifty years ago. Our farms, our 
mines and our forests must sell abroad 
their surplus or see their local markets 
demoralized by surfeit. Our indus- 
tries must import essential raw ma- 
terials and must export a part of their 
output or find themselves with idle 
plants. All prosperity is dependent 
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upon adequate and uninterrupted 
transportation. 

For fifty years the United States 
depended almost exclusively upon for- 
eign vehicles of transportation in its 
overseas commerce. During these 
years we occupied the premier position 
as granary and stockyard for the 
world. The older nations of Europe 
largely depended upon us for their 
supply of foodstuffs and it was vital to 
them that the flow of these food stuffs 
was guaranteed. Further, those na- 
tions whose industrial development had 
been such as to make them dependent 
upon other countries for agricultural 
products were the same ones which had 
invested largely of their capital in our 
rapidly developing Republic. It was 
our shipments of raw materials, in 
part, food stuffs, in part, the natural 
wealth of forest and of mine, that paid 
the interest upon their investment. 
Obviously, their pocketbooks furnished 
an added reason that they should see 
we were not lacking in the means 
wherewith to transport the payments 
upon our debts. 

But changes have not come to us 
alone. Other lands have become dot- 
ted with great herds or covered with 
fields of waving grain. These newer 
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countries have the same advantages 
which we enjoyed half a century ago. 
They are wholly agricultural countries, 
while we, as explained, have largely 
reached a status part agricultural and 
part industrial. On the industrial side 
we must compete against the older na- 
tions of the world, while at the same 
time we must strive to market our agri- 
cultural products against the newer 
countries of Canada, Australia and the 
Argentine. 

Dependent for our prosperity upon 
the export of our surpluses, we can no 
longer be dependent for that export 
upon alien vehicles. In the past, in 
spite of the urge of self-interest, great 
national emergencies have caused the 
curtailment or interruption of our for- 
eign-controlled systems of transporta- 
tion. How dangerous is our depend- 
ency on them today, when we no longer 
must be sought for food and when we 
wish to collect interest payments from 
foreign nations instead of their col- 
lecting such installments from us? 

Our world situation today is such as 
to demand in the very nature of things 
a merchant marine adequate to insure 
us against total demoralization of our 
vital foreign trade. We have always 
depended to a larger degree than was 
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President Taft, ex-SS. Buckeye State, one of the Shipping Board’s fastest 518 foot passenger and 


cargo vessels 
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ordinarily realized upon our foreign 
trade. ‘Today that dependency has so 
increased*that it is fairly obvious to 
all. While the importance of our for- 
eign trade to our national prosperity 
has greatly increased, the only sure 
foundation of our foreign trade, 
has been largely neglected. 

In the past our dependence upon 
foreign flag ships was foolish. Today 
it is foolhardy. Before the war we ac- 
cepted certain economic disadvantages 
through lack of 
Today we risk the entire prosperity of 
the country and even its very safety if 
we fail to take steps which shall give 


our own Carriers. 


us a permanent insurance of national 
welfare. 

Were the task one of building from 
the bottom, it would yet be fully war 
ranted. But 
We have just learned that in time of 


such is not the case. 


war transportation is, if possible, more 
important than in time of peace. To 
learn this lesson cost us over $3,000, 
000,000, tenfold 
would have been had we acquired the 


what our outlay 
knowledge and profited from it in time 
We have left upon our gov- 
ernmental this 
costly lesson, a fleet of fourteen hun 
dred steel Some of these 
ships plainly show that we had to begin 


ot peace. 


hands the results of 


steamers. 
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our lessons in the primary class; most 






The President Harding 








of them, however, compare favorably 
with any similar ships in the world, 

We do not have to begin at the be- 
ginning, if our wartime investment can 
be liquidated and our emergency fleet 
put into capable hands as an efficient 
commercial will have 
adequate under the 
national flag to all parts of the globe, 
By such a web of transport we shall 


secure 


instrument we 
communication 


economic 
breakdowns and knit our nation even 


ourselves against 
more closely into the international eco- 
nomic fabric. 

We face such an opportunity as may 
We have 
but to make possible the operation of 
this war built fleet as the beginning of 
that greater merchant marine of the 
future which shall secure to us pros- 
perity in peace and defense in war. 
Failure to this opportunity 
would involve a continuance for the 
present of the government's costly 
effort to provide this essential pros- 
perity insurance. When our present 
government fleet is worn out and has 
been consigned to the scrap heap, 
America will find herself less provided 
with her own shipping than she was a 
score of years before, though a thou- 
sand times more urgently in its need. 


never again present itself, 


grasp 
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America Leads in Radio 


How Inventions Perfected During the War and Kept Under American 
Control Have Led to the Development of a Growing World-Wide 
Commercial Wireless Service 


By Matcoum W. Davis 


HE United States has won the 
i) id in international radio com- 
munication. 

Almost unnoticed by the average 
American, whose attention has been 
absorbed in the spectacular spread of 
radio | roadcasting for popular enter- 
tainment and the craze for experiment- 
ing with small home sets, the develop 
ment of this significant new service of 
world-wide wireless telegraphy has 
been going on rapidly. Business men 
concerned in foreign enterprises know 
of it; they must be quick to learn of 
an agency which can offer direct and 
reliable delivery of messages at less 
than the cable rates. Commercial mes- 
sages to Europe and answers on urgent 
matters are being flashed through the 
air in increasing numbers. The public 
is bound to begin to hear much more 
of it in the near future, as the sending 
of personal radiograms to friends or 
relatives abroad grows in volume. For 
practical international wireless trans- 
mission, available to anyone for trade 
or private messages, is here. 

Hard work by experts and organ 
izers is being put into maintaining and 
increasing the American lead. Special 
research men, technicians, and opera- 
tors have been studying constantly the 
problems of greater speed and ac- 
curacy, of sending and _ receiving, 
greater reliability of service, and inde- 
pendence of the electrical atmospheric 
disturbances known as “ static.” The 
result has been that the United States 
has gone farthest both in perfecting 
fast high-power transmission and in 


equipping stations in other countries. 


Yet the story of international radio is 
only at its beginning; present practice 
is only prophecy of the improvements 
which are possible. 

People generally imagine that send- 
ing a radiogram must be a rather com- 
plicated business. That is because it 
is still a strange service with whic! 
they have not vet had time to feel 
familiar. As a matter of fact, it is as 
simple as sending an ordinary  tele- 
For instance, a business man 
in New York desires to send a message 
to a business man in London. He calls 
« messenger of the Radio Corporation 
of America, whose central office is in 
Broad Street: and starts his message 
off in the usual way. After being reg- 
istered at the central office, it is keyed, 
or sent, directly from there. The mes- 
sage is copied on a machine looking like 
an ordinary typewriter, which per- 
forates a narrow ribbon of paper. 


gram. 


This ribbon is then run through a deli- 
cate electro-magnetic device, in which 
two needlepoints punch through the 
perforations in the moving paper rib- 
bon and thus operate the sending 
mechanism and despatch the message 
automatically, The speed is adjusted 
to the ability of the station on the 
other side to receive accurately, which 
varies with its technical equipment and 
with atmospheric conditions. 

This sending device at Broad Street 
is connected direct by leased wires with 
the high-power transmitting station at 
New Brunswick, N. J., approximately 
35 miles from New York. The New 
York “ key ” thus controls the trans- 
mitting machinery so that there is no 
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human relay between New York and 
the station in Great Britain which 
receives the signals from New Bruns- 
wick, Transmission from New York 
City is direct to Great Britain. Mean- 
while, a sounder attached to an aerial 
receiver on the roof of the Broad 
Street building makes the message 
going out from the sending station 
audible to the operator at his desk, 
and both by this means and by an elec- 
trical indicator he knows constantly 
whether the system is in correct work- 
ing order and can check up immed- 
iately and start repair work when any- 
thing is wrong. 

At the receiving station in Great 
Britain, located at Towyn on the 


Above, an operator is 
shown testing the trans- 
mission apparatus at the 
great receiving station at 
Riverhead, L. I. 

Below. is the sending 
and receiving room at the 
radio central office in 
Broad Street. New York 
City. where messages are 
being sent and received 
by wireless to and from 
all parts of the world. 


Welsh Coast, the operator copies the 
New York business man’s message, It 
is then retransmitted over leased wires 
to the central office of the Marconj 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., in 
Fenchurch Street, London, in the heart 
of the business section of the city, 
That office either delivers by messen- 
ger, in case the man addressed is in 
London, or has it telegraphed over the 
British Government wires in case he is 
in some other city. 

A reply through the Marconi Com- 
pany is picked up by the Radio Cor- 
poration’s big receiving station at 
Riverhead, on Long Island, with a 
nine-mile stretch of antennae connected 
through the company’s telegraph cir- 
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cuits with an auto- 
matic clectro - mag - 
netic registering de- 
vice in the central 
offic it Broad 
Street. The current 
coming over the wires 
affects this 
atus so that it oscil- 


appar- 
lates i pen-point 
resting on a moving 
ribbon of paper and 
thus records the dots 
and dashes in a wavy 
line which looks some- 
what like a magnified 
pictur of a line on 
a phonograph record. 
An operator at a 
typewriter reads this 
line as it is written 
by the the 
same time hearing the 
through a 
head-set, so that he 
double check 


pen, at 


message 





has a 
for accuracy; and as 
fin- 
ished on the ribbon 
it comes off the type- 
writer ready to be delivered by a mes- 
senger boy. 

If the New Yorker desires to com- 
municate with a man in France, the 
procedure is practically the same. 
powerful station at Sainte 
near Paris, has established 
direct touch between the two cities for 
the first time. The system of central- 
izing the sending and receiving sta- 
tions, first established in America late 
in 1921, has been adopted by the 
French. Hitherto such stations have 


the message 1s 


A new 


Assise, 


been placed miles apart, with no office 


them. Emile Girardeau, 
director of the Centre 
Radioclectrique established in 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, studied 
the centralizing system developed in 
America while he was in this country 


connecting 
managing 


now 


THE MAN 
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FE. F. W. Alexanderson inspecting one of the 200 kilowatt trans- 
mitters which he perfected 


as French expert on communications 
at the armaments conference in Wash- 
ington. The result was the adoption 
of the improved American plan. The 
service was recently inaugurated of- 
ficially, when an operator in the Paris 
central office pressed a key and threw 
« message 3,000 miles through the air 
direct to the New York central office, 
to which the answer was shot back in- 
The method has also 
been adopted in Germany. 

The Radio Corporation now has 
contact in this way not only with 
Great Britain and France, but-also: 

With Germany, furnishing the only 
direct communication with Berlin 
through two distinct circuits; 

With Norway, furnishing the only 
direct communication with Scandi- 
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navia, since cables are routed by way 
of Great Britain; 

With Japan and the Far East 
through stations at San Francisco and 
Hawaii. 

A huge new transmitting installa- 
tion is under way near Port Jefferson, 
Long Island, on a tract of ten square 
miles. There twelve radiating lines of 
six towers each will connect New York 
with stations throughout the world. 
Two lines are already operating. 

If an American business man outside 
New York desires to use the interna- 
tional wireless service, he has simply to 
establish his credit arrangements and 
registered addresses and then forward 
his message through a local telegraph 
agency. The Radio Corporation has 
recently concluded an arrangement 
with the Postal Telegraph Company to 
receive and forward messages. When 
the foreign correspondent desires to 
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Receiving tape takes a machine written record of incoming messages, which an operator reads 
and types off simultaneously 
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Perforated sending tape dispatches wireless messages automatically from the key machine 





reply by radio, he finds a through 
tariff quoted from the point of origin 
in Europe to the business man’s city in 
America, and the forwarding of the 
message here is taken care of by the 
radio office in New York through 
arrangement with the telegraph com- 
pany. 

By similar arrangements in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, messages can be for- 
warded over land lines to points where 
radio stations do not as yet exist. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
came into existence as a result of pool- 
ing the wireless patents of the former 
American-Marconi Company and of 
the General Electric Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, The United Fruit Company. 
and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, including 
an arrangement entitling it to patents 
on inventions developed by these com- 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Radio Corpo- 


ration of America 


panies through their research depart- 
ments, for agreed periods. The posi- 
tion thus held by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America in combination with 
its arrangements with the government 
for rights to operate in the field of in- 
ternational communications resulted 
from the desire of the authorities at 
Washington that American rights and 
patents should not go into the hands 
of foreign companies or interests. 
After the war negotiations were under 
way between the British Marconi com- 
pany, the American Marconi 
pany, holding British patent licenses, 
on the one hand, and the General Elec- 
tric Company on the other, for the 


com- 


rights to transmission ma- 
chines developed by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company dur- 
ing the war and installed at 
New Brunswick, N. J. The 
Alexanderson alternator, de. 
veloped by E, F. W. Alexan- 
derson of the General Elec 
tric Company, was the val- 
uable piece of equipment es- 
pecially concerned. A 200 
kilowatt alternator of this 
type had been perfected and 
had made a remarkable re- 
cord of service. Admiral 
Bullard, Director of Com- 
munications of the Navy De 
partment and Commander 
C. S. Hooper of the Bureau 
of Engineering at Washing- 
ton intervened to _ protest 
against letting the rights to 
these machines go out of 
American hands, on_ the 


ground that they had been 
proved to be the best in the 
world and that to grant them 


to the Marconi interests 
would be to fix in British 
hands a substantial monopoly 
of world communications. 
The result was the gradual 
working out of plans, in 
consultation with the Navy Depart- 
ment, for a new company which would 
be wholly American. <A contract was 
drawn which, although never signed, 
has provided the basis for a working 
agreement between the Government 
and the new company, an exchange of 
patent licenses affording the company 
their use for commercial purposes only 
under guarantee that they will be held 
for the benefit of Americans. It also 
provided for Government assistance in 
securing concessions for stations from 
foreign governments, employment of 
American citizens only, allotment by 
the government of wave lengths and 
construction and operation of stations 
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in conjunction with 
the Government authorities. 
British stock in the Ameri- 
can-Marconi Company 
acquired by the General Elec- 


was 


tric Company ; and under the 
of patent 
rights with the other Ameri- 
can Col panies named earlier. 
the Radio 
Ameri he gan 
December, 1919. 
the arrangement 


pooling wireless 


of 
in 


Corporation 
business 


Under 


pooling the rights of the in- 


terested companies, Owen D. 
Young became chairman 
the Board of Directors, and 
Edward J. Nally President of 
corporation. <A 


of 


the new 
managing and technical staff 
up of men. with 
long experience in telegraph 
and cable 
who had become experts in 


was made 


communications 


the new field of wireless com- 
munication. 

The system of stations 
established and under con- 
struction by the corporation 
are shown in the map which 
this article. 
The world-wide wireless sys- 

graphically _ illustrated 
in the same map has been made pos- 
sible through the coordinated efforts 
and facilities of the Radio Corporation 
and of the following foreign companies 
acting in association: Great Britain, 
The International Marine 
Communication Company, Ltd.; Can- 
ada, The Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of Canada, Ltd.; France, 
Societe Anonyme Internationale de 
Telegraphie sans Fil: Germany, Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Drahtlose Telegraphice. 

The arrangements are for inter- 
changy and divi- 


accompanies President 


tem 


Marconi 


of communications 
sion of toll charges. 

New developments are contemplated 
or under way in many parts of the 


DAVIS 
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of the Radio Corporation of America and a 


pioneer in wireless communication 


world shut off from cable facilities. 
Czecho-Slovakia and others of the new 
war-made states in central Europe, 
have been negotiating for radio sta- 
tions which would give them their own 
uncontrolled contact with the 
outside world. They prefer American 
equipment and are anxious for com- 
munication with the United States. 

At Warsaw, Poland, construction of 
a super-power station is under way as 
the result of a contract between the 
Radio Corporation and the Polish 
Government, against British, French 
and German competition. A similar 
contract has recently heen closed for 
a station in Sweden. 


direct 
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For Latin America, the South 
American Radio Corporation was or- 
ganized, owned jointly by the Radio 
Corporation of America and the Brit- 
ish Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, Ltd. Since American, British, 
French and German companies were 
all interested in the development of 
South American stations, negotiations 
were begun to reconcile their conflict- 
ing interests. Representatives of the 
two companies named and of the 
French Compagnie Generale de Tele- 
graphie sans Fils and the German Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Drahtlose Telegrafie, also 
known as the “ Telefunken ” company, 
agreed to pool their external wireless 
communication rights in the South 
American republics in a trusteeship. 
Two trustees are appointed for each 
corporation; and the ninth member is 
the chairman, an American, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, designated by 


the Radio Corporation of America, but 
not connected with the corporation, 
Under this trusteeship national com- 
panies are being formed. Stations are 
to be controlled through operating 
committees and managing directors in 
a way to insure against discrimination 
in the freedom of communications, 
Ali of the stock of the South American 
Radio Corporation is now owned by the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

In China there has been sharp com- 
petition for the right to develop wire- 
less facilities. Certain restrictions, es- 
pecially on manufacturing of appli- 
ances, were established by the Chinese 
Government ; and rights were conveyed 
to a corporation known as the Chinese 
Communications Company, in which 
the British Marconi Company owned a 
half interest. The Radio Corporation 
of America, provided it did not have 
stations of its own, it was agreed, 


@Photograph by General Electric Co 
The great transmitting station under construction near Port Jefferson, L. I. 
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would communicate with the stations 
of this company. Recently, Japanese 
interests have constructed a station in 
Peking, but so far no transmitters are 
working. French and English interests 
have also been contending for rights. 

An American concern, the Federal 
Wireless Company, with offices in San 
Francisco, had earlier secured a con- 
tract for the erection of wireless sta- 
tions in China. Lately a new com- 
pany was formed under an agreement 
with the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, to be known as the Federal Tele- 
graph Company of Delaware, which 
proposes to take over the contract of 
the California company if various new 
conditions meet with agreement in 
Peking. The plan calls for erection, 
within two vears of a high-power sta- 
tion at Shanghai, which would provide 
direct radio contact with the United 
States, assuring American-controlled 
channels of communication with Asia. 
There would be feeder stations at 
Shanghai, Peking, Harbin and Canton. 

The field for international develop- 
ent of commercial wireless opens up a 
future full of speculation. The com- 
petition is two-fold,—between the old 
cable companies and the new radio 
companies and between nations in the 
extension of their wireless systems. 
The expressed opinion of cable com- 
pany officials is that the normal de- 
velopment of wireless communication 
will not be in the direction of acquiring 
business now going to the cable com- 
panies but rather in developing busi- 
ness with countries not connected by 
cables. The question whether old 
cables will be relaid as they wear out 
With the cost of 
radio installation much less and with 
efficiency constantly improving, it is 
probable that the new service will more 
and more supplement. without sup- 
planting the old. 

In addition to the commercial sys- 
tem at present, there is of course the 


always remains. 


navy system. The Department of 
Commerce has announced that the 
naval service is handling some commer- 
cial traffic to the Philippine Islands, 
China, Siberia, Siam, Dutch East In- 
dies, portions of Australasia, and to 
Italy and Belgium. This arrangement 
is temporary, however, since the navy 
is authorized to handle commercial 
radio traffic only where no private com- 
have circuits in operation. 

The competition going on between 
national groups for the extension of 
their fields is accompanied by constant 
study of advances made in each coun- 
try by those of other countries. Mar- 
coni, the Italian inventor of the first 
wireless system, recently visited the 
plant of the General Electric Company 
in Schenectady, New York, to study a 
new transmitting device which may 
solve the next great problem before 
the radio companies. It is a tube, of 
glass and wire, about eighteen inches 
long, which radio experts think may 
take the place of alternators hundreds 
of times its size. The new apparatus 
was developed by Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir. A high frequency current is gen- 
erated in it, sending signals through 
the ether. Once perfected, it would 
take the place of the Alexanderson 
alternator. Dr. Langmuir’s tube is 
20 kilowatts and develops twelve horse- 
power within its narrow walls of glass. 

Thus discovery and invention in the 


panies 


young science of wireless communica- 
Radio, 
offering the possibility of direct con- 
tact with inland countries which can 
never be reached by cable, marks a new 
period in world communications and 
entirely shifts the old balance of con- 


tion are going on ceaselessly. 


trol. The United States, lying be- 
tween Europe and the Orient, is the 
logical center of this new world system. 
And the greatest developments in the 
technique of talking by air have 
already been made here and are in 
American hands, 
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America’s 
Aviators 
_~ sitting on the Ceiling”’ 








The World Records for Altitude, Endurance and Speed in Flying Are 


Now Held by the United States 





But Better Aviation Laws Are 


Needed to Assure Commercial Development and Safeguard 
Our Ascendancy 


By 


Former Lieut. Commander Tinker was acting Chief Engineer of naval aviation in 
Europe during the war, conducting assembly and repair of naval aircraft at 44 stations 
After the war he was specially detailed at 
the Navy Department, as historian of naval aviation and as information officer on the 
He ‘was also historian of the ill-fated ZR-2 flight in England, 
he again took his desk at the Bureau of 
= Aeronautics until discharged for disability in line of duty. 
aviation, and is assistant editor of the U. S. 


= and depots from Scotland to the Adriatic. 


Pacific and Near East. 


barely escaping with his life. Returning, 





HE United States, the nation 
most responsive to the industrial 
stimulus of the past century, has 

given to the world many 

mechanical gifts which have contrib- 
uted to human progress. Especially 
is this true with respect to the improve- 
ment of transportation and communi- 
cation. Perhaps the greatest gift of 
all in a century of mechanical wonders 
is that of aviation. Since the day 


priceless 


when flying in machines heavier than 
air was mastered by two Americans, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright,—who, on 


9 


Cuirrorp ALBION TINKER 


He has written widely on 
Air Service Magazine 





December 17, 1903, careened above the 
sandy reaches of Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, in a tiny contraption of bam- 
boo and linen propelled by a gasoline 
motor,—the realm of the eagles has be- 
longed to man and his commerce. 

No other development in the field of 
transportation ever came at a more 
opportune time than aviation. Water 
transport had reached the limit of 
profitable speed; the same was true of 
steam and electric railroads; even 
motor vehicles had practically attained 
top-notch performance. It remained 
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for air navigation to take up the bur- 
den of speed. Surface systems, it ap- 
pears, must stop at a rate not in excess 
of seventy-five miles an hour; higher 
speed on water or land cannot be main- 
tained with safety to life and limb. 
But at Detroit, just a few wecks ago, 
four miles a minute proved to be pos- 
sible and seemingly safe for aerial 
transport. The contestants at the 
Detroit Meet flew more than 200,000 
miles at a clip averaging above 170 
miles an without so much as 
scratching a flyer. 

Even the novice can appreciate what 
such rapid transportation means to 
commerce. Take a railroad map of 
the United States and apply the 
average speed maintained at the De- 
troit Meet to the railway lines, reduc- 
ing the time schedules, and the country 
shrinks to the size of Texas. Enor- 
mous industrial areas become no larger 
than towns; distance gives place to 
time as the unit of life. New York 
and Chicago are only five and one-half 
hours apart, or at the highest speed 


hour 








flown at Detroit, 249.5 miles an hour, 
only four hours apart! 

Following the achievement of the 
Wright Brothers, aviation was allowed 
to languish in this country, only to be 
developed abroad. When we entered 
the World War we found that the 
European powers had far outstripped 
our efforts along aeronautical lines, 
and we were obliged to seek aid and 
advice from other lands in an art of 
our own founding. ‘To-day the story 
is different. We hold the altitude, 
endurance, and speed records of the 
world. Lieutenant B. J. S. Macready 
forced his plane to a point 34,563 feet 
above sea level. This same Macready 
and a brother officer, Lieutenant Oak- 
ley Kelly, hovered over San Diego in a 
monoplane, making a continuous flight 
of 35 hours, 18 minutes, and 30 
seconds. Lieutenant R. L. Maughan, 


at Detroit, flew 155.34 miles, over a 
closed course requiring fifteen turns, at 
a speed of 206 miles an hour, while, on 
a straight-away course, he made 249.5 
miles an hour. 


These records are held 
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® Acronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 





Lieutenant R. L. Maughan, with his Curtiss army racer, in which on October 14, 1922, at De- 
troit, he flew over a closed course of 155.34 miles at an average speed of 206 miles an hour, and 
the next day, over a straight-away course, made the tremendous speed of 249.5 miles an hour 
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by ouronce-maligned Army Air Service. 

The nations of the earth are now 
knocking at our doors. 
nition of our paramount position in 
aeronautics does not rest alone upon 


laurels won by peak 
performances 
at aviation meets, but 
upon the engineering 
knowledge and skill, 
the mechanical equip- 
ment for production, 
the every-day com- 
employment 
of reliable machines, 
and all the other 
agencies which stand 
back of the rapidly- 
developing aeronaut- 
ical industry in 
America. To the 
Englishman, 
finds that the 
London - Bagdad air 
mail delivers letters 
from England to the 
Irak in eight days 
when the old surface 


mercial 


who 


routes require twen- 
ty-nine days, this 
mail business 
appears to be a factor 
in the Empire’s com- 
When he 
learns that the Aerial 


aerial 


merce, 


Mail in the United 
States has flown 
2.000.000 miles in 
the last fourteen 
months, that out of 
every 100 trips 
scheduled, 94.39 were 


finished on schedule 


time, that there were no fatalities, that 
in the ten weeks ending September 16, 
trans-continental 
service which runs from New York to 
San Francisco, a distance of 5,360 
miles for the round trip, with twenty 
planes in the air each day, was 100 per 


1922, the entire 


OUR WORLD 


This recog- 


QU. 8S. Navy Oficial Photograph 
Admiral W. A. Moffett 


Chief of Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 


cent efficient,—that is, every scheduled 
trip during those weeks was started 
and finished exactly on time,—and that 
the new night schedule means mail 
from coast to coast in twenty-eight 


hours, then that Eng- 
lishman wants to 
know how we do it, 
and he wants some of 
kind of 
equipment we use to 
establish more long- 


the same 


distance mail lines by 
air throughout the 
expanse of the British 
Empire. 
When Col. 
Henderson, 
Ass 1 stant Post- 
master-General and 
in charge of the Air 
Mail, gave his state- 
ment concerning the 
activities of his 
branch of the Post 
Office Department be- 
fore the First Na- 
tional Air Institute 
at Detroit on October 
11, last, he astonished 
people who thought 
themselves 
well-informed, while 
the foreign attaches, 
guests of the Insti- 
tute, expressed the 
desire of their re- 
spective governments 
to install equipment 
like ours and _ re 
quested Col. Hender- 
son’s cooperation. 
Aviation, through the 


Paul 
Second 


medium of the Air Mail, is a factor in 
our international relation which con- 
tributes to the era of good fecling so 
much desired and so necessary to the 
economic recovery of the world. 
Another statement which proves be- 
yond all doubt the stability of Ameri- 
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can aviation came from Charles F. Red- 
den, President of Aeromarine Airways, 
Inc., New York, who told the Institute 
that his concern had carried, in the 
past three years, more than 15,000 
passengers _ 


a combined dis- 


tance of more 
than 1,000,000 
miles without 


mishap. In two 
months, August 
and September, 
1922, his com- 
pany carried 
1,839 passen- 
gers between 
Detroit and 
Cleveland,  in- 
volving 222 
flights across 
Lake Erie, not 
to mention hun- 
dreds of flights 
in other sections 
of the country where the Aeromarine 
Airways maintain service. 

Data obtained by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, 
show that during the year 1921, com- 
nercial aircraft operated by 125 
organized companies using between 
500 and 600 machines made 130,736 
flights, flew 2,907,245 miles, and car- 
ried 122,512 pasengers without a 
single fatality in flying. In addition, 
these companies carried 123,227 
pounds of freight. Itinerant flying 
brought the total mileage up to 
6,500,00 miles, and the passenger list 
to 250,000. Im this itinerant flying 
49 persons were killed by accident. 
Omitting the pilots and operators, this 
shows a passenger fatality for every 
420,000 miles of flight. European 
flying has an accident rate of one 
fatality for every 396,000 miles. 

Professor Edward P. Warner, Head 
of the Department of Aeronautics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, just returned from Europe 
after a study of aeronautical condi- 
tions in England and on the Continent, 
finds that commercial aviation is de- 
pendent upon governmental subsidies, 


é 
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U.S. POST 
MAHA AERIAL MAIL 





The old pony post took eight days at the best from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
San Francisco; this takes twenty-eight hours to cross the continent 


In direct contrast, aviation in this 
country has been built up by private 
enterprise and initiative, without gov- 
ernmental aid other than a few con- 
tracts from the Army and Navy air 
services to supply the moderate needs 
of their peace-basis organizations. 

To be sure, no other single country 
is so well adapted to the use of air 
navigation as our own. The enormous 
expanse of our settled territory, the 
number of our great cities and manu- 
facturing centers and the distances be- 
tween them, the constant cry for in- 
creased speed in transportation, the 
necessity of saving time in business, 
all are factors for the use of aviation 
on a grand scale in America, The in- 
dustry is now in condition to take up 
the burden of manufacture and opera- 
tion. Our technical engineers are fully 
capable of the task of design and in- 
stallation; our factories are provided 
with machines of precision and sup- 
plied with skilled personnel to carry on 
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quantity production in all branches of 
heavier-than - air 
terials of the highest grade are at last 
obtainable; and flyers can be secured 
whose ideas are not confused with war- 
time * stunting.” 


construction; ma- 


For long-distance trans-continental 
lines, and for lines reaching overseas, 
experts maintain that lighter-than-air 
equipment is the most suitable. In 
this field we are the only nation with 
a progressive program. Under the 
auspices of the Navy’s Bureau of Acro- 
nautics there is being built at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, in the largest air- 
ship hangar in the world, a large rigid 
airship, the ZR-1, patterned from the 
At this writ- 
ing, construction has just begun on 
another rigid airship for the Navy at 
the Zeppelin airship works at Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to be built and 
delivered by the Zeppelin Company un- 
der an obtained by the 


best in German design. 


agreement 


Navy from the Allied Committee con- 

trolling German aviation activities. 

pa : . 

These two ships will be used to demon- 

strate the practicability of such craft. 
This country has a natural product 

priceless in 


value,—the _ inert 
This gas is non-inflammable 


gas 
helium. 


f 


@U. 8. Navy Official Photograph 


Above, a free observction balloon; below, a navy dirigible leaving its hangar at Hampton Roads 
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and docs not unite with other elements. 
By re placing hydrogen, responsible for 
the disasters to the ZR-2, the Roma, 
and the C-2, with helium, we solve the 
greatest fire hazard in lighter-than-air 
operation, for gasoline is now giving 
place to crude oil through engine re- 
finement. No other country has 
helium supplies sufficient to be a factor 
in airship competition. German build- 
ers are at this moment making efforts 
to secure financial alliances’ with 
American capital for the construction 
of huge rigid ships and their operation 
to every quarter of the globe. 

While air navigation is vital to the 
expansion of our transport systems 
and our commerce, it is no less vital to 
national defense. The testimony of 
such men as Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and Major - General 
Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Army 
Air service, cannot be denied, partic- 
ularly when it is backed up by our ex- 
periences during and since the war. 
These leaders have warned the country 
of the necessity of developing adequate 
military and naval air forces, backed 
up by a dependable industry. 

Air power and sea power, according 
to Admiral Moffett, are one and the 
same thing to a maritime nation. 
Fleets must never again be sent to sea 
unprotected by aircraft; to do so 
against other nations so armed is 
suicidal. Our bombing experiments 
and those of the British show that 
even the mighty battleship is not proof 
against aerial attack. So the Navy 
has developed aircraft of the types re- 
quired to guard the ships. They have 
been so successful as to receive requests 
from some of our South American 
neighbors for the reorganization or the 
establishment of their air forces. 


Extraordinary “ doings” are re- 


ported by the Navy in the develop- 
ment of naval aircraft—the “ missing 
link” in naval fleet control for which 
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all nations have been on the search and 
watch for years. Naval aircraft 
equipped with radio apparatus are not 
alone the ‘ of the fleet, but are 
the “ tentacles,” reaching out even at 
night to extend the range and area of 
deadliness obtained by the use of 
modern naval guns and_ torpedoes. 
Moreover, naval aircraft themselves are 
the deadliest of weapons, armed with 
machine guns, aerial cannon, tor- 
pedoes, ““ TNT” bombs, and poison 
gas bombs. 

Radio control, as shown by the bat- 
tleship Iowa experiments, by which a 
ship without a man aboard is perfectly 
controlled by another ship miles away, 
is now being applied to naval aircraft. 

Our Navy has made the most of its 
small appropriations in developing its 
air force. Foreign naval attaches ad- 
mit its superiority among the navies of 
the world. As for the Army, its rec- 
ords speak for its success in develop- 
ing airplanes and for its personnel. 

One thing alone retards the com- 
pletion of this program. It is the lack 
of national laws for the regulation of 
air traffic; laws which shall provide for 
the inspection and licensing of aircraft 
and their equipment, the licensing of 
pilots and mechanicians, the regula- 
tion of air lanes, the establishment of 
air navigational facilities, and the 
supervision of facilities necessary for 
the use of the Army and Navy in time 
of war. President Harding, Secretary 
Weeks, Secretary Denby, the manufac- 
turers of aircraft and the operating 


: 7 
"eyes 
b] 


companies have voiced the necessity for 
such a law. It is distinctly up to the 
Congress to give the protection which 
the ‘law would afford. While we lead 
the world to-day in all departments of 
aeronautics, so much intensive study 
and research and activity is going on 
in all lands that we cannot say who 
will lead to-morrow unless we fortify 
ourselves by regulating and fostering 
what private enterprise has done. 
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INFLUENCE 


DIRECT 


AND ZONES OF 


AMERICA’S DEPENDENCIES 

















Where Uncle Sam Takes a Hand 





Most Americans Do Not Realize the Extent to Which the United States 
Is Already Involved Overseas by Existing Interests, Nor Where 
They Are Represented by Our Soldiers and Sailors 


the areas outside the United 

States in which American ad- 
ministration holds sway, or in which 
some degree of sovereignty is exercised 
or representation maintained through 
military or naval forces, would be diffi- 
cult for most citizens to form. The 
list of our zones of influence is so long 
and the system of control, direct or 
indirect, complete or partial, is so 
complicated, that it is often a surprise 
to many people when news appears 
showing that we have kept marines in 
Nicaragua since 1912 or even that we 
have a Legation Guard in Pcking. 

The map presented herewith has 
been prepared from the best data 
which could be obtained, with the pur- 
pose of showing where these American 
outposts overseas are and where the 
American people are consequently con- 
cerned by the maintenance of forces 
which stand for them and for their in- 
terests, 

The various areas of influence may 
he classified as follows: 

Panama Canal Zone—administered 
by the White House. 

Territories—Alaska and Hawaii, 
administered by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Dependencies — Philippines and 
Porto Rico, administered by the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War 
Department; Virgin Islands; Guam, 
Tutuila Island (American Samoa), 
administered by the Navy Department 
through naval governors. 

Haiti and Santo Domingo—native 
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governments, with a measure of inde- 
pendence, nominally at least, and with 
a promise of full independence, but 
still supervised by the Navy Depart- 
ment which maintains forces of marines 
in their territory, while the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Depart- 
ment assists the Navy Department in 
financial matters in Santo Domingo. 

Islands under Navy Department— 
Navassa Island, south of Cuba, in the 
Caribbean; the Aleutian Islands, run- 
ning out from Alaska, (east of a line 
running south-west through Behring 
Strait,) Wake Island, Midway Island, 
Howland Island, Baker Island, the 
Tonga Islands and Guano Islands, all 
in the Pacific, forming a system of con- 
nections and communications reaching 
out toward the Philippines and Asia. 

Marine Guard Stations—Pecking, 
China; Managua, Nicaragua; Con- 
stantinople, Turkey. 

Naval leased areas—Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, unlimited lease; Nipe Bay, 
Cuba, similar lease, undeveloped. 

Coaling Stations—Magdalena Bay 
and Pichilinqgue Bay, Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

Naval Radio Stations—European 
Division; Constantinople; Atlantic 
Division: Balboa or Colon, Panama 
Canal Zone: Guantanamo, Cuba; Port 
au Prince, Haiti; San Juan, Porto 
Rico; St. Croix and St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands; Pacific Division: 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Tutuila (Samoa) ; 
Asiatic Division: Cavite, Philippine 
Islands; Guam; Peking and Shanghai, 
China; Vladivostok, Siberia. 














America’s 
Wards 


Overseas 


Government of Alien 
Peoples Against 
Their Will Though 
for Their Good 
Means a Harvest 


of Commercial 
Prosperity and 
Social Dislike—An 
Attempt to See Our- 
selves as Our Bene- 
ficiaries See Us 


By 
Greorce Marvin 


ETWEEN the 
area of strictly 
domestic af- 

fairs, with which this 
government has daily 
to deal, and the zone 
of entirely foreign 
affairs, which it 
usually seeks to 
avoid, lies a border- 
land of administra- 
tive responsibility 
dimly guessed or en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average American citizen whose vote 
puts. successive administrations into 
power and indirectly determines their 
policies and supports their actions, As 
a mental conception this borderland 
extends from a quite perceptible 
Hawaii through the middle distance 
of Panama and Porto Rico to the ob- 
scurity that is Samoa and the night 
that is Haiti. 

Geographically, all this territory lies 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States and must be reached 


St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands. A bird’s eye view of the city of 
Charlotte Amalia and the harbor, looking out from the “ Castle of 


” 


the Pirate 


over seas or straits or across the terri- 
tory of other governments than our 
own. But all of it is bound to the 
American Government by invisible ties 
of its own making which it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to sever or even ma- 
terially to slacken. 

Humanly, this borderland is a siz- 
able responsibility. Footing up the 
last census of those outlying “ col- 
onies,” (for want of a better word) 
dependencies and wards whose native 
institutions and blood are alien to our 
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own, their combined populations 
amount to 17,675,500. This is nearly 
two million more than the population 
of Mexico, four times that of Chile and 
within two million and a half of that 
of Spain. It is in the main a dark- 
skinned population with all that color 
implies of essential dis-unity and race 

The color ranges infinitely 
glow of a Panamanian mes- 
tiza through the café au lait of 
Samoan chief, the brown of a St. 
Thomas mulatto, to the ebony of a 
Haitian cabinet minister. The color 
ranges, but the prejudice founded 
upon it does not. Very often there is no 
prejudice at all in the white heart that 
lies under a dark skin. But in Ameri- 
can intolerance it persists, qualifying 
the best of general intentions, big- 
brotherly and god-fatherly attitudes, 
and material benefits. 


prejudice. 
from the 


Efficiency—but No Affection 


= some parts of our self-imposed 
jurisdiction over the destinies of 
these darker human beings the United 
States has achieved outwardly a 
marked success. Panama is a much bet- 
ter exhibit than are the Virgin Isles. 
Tutuila, with ownership and relatively 
small size, is a much easier proposition 
than the guardianship of Santo Do- 
mingo. But wherever the American flag 
has gone to fly over alien territories, 
bringing with it the material benefits 
which confront the eye and the com- 
mercial prosperity—in very uneven 
degrees—which swells the annual re- 
ports, it has achieved little, if we face 
facts, that is fundamental or lasting. 
It does not go deeper than the skin. 
It fails to touch the heart. 

This persistent race or color preju- 
dice lies at the root of most of the dif- 
ficulties which American administra- 
tion has met with over-seas. It never 
gets into the reports, however. Each 
impasse, practically every difficulty or 
misunderstanding which forms the 
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basis of an official report, is accounted 
for on other grounds. On the other 
hand it would be most unfair to charge 
up such lack of success as may justly 
be laid at the doors of Americanism 
entirely to this cause. Other causes 
are operative, some of them peculiar 
to given localities, others generic. 
Some of them may be corrected ; others 
seem to be beyond our control. 


Not Americanos 


Lis CABRERA, Mexican Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Caranza government, came out on the 

baleony of the American Embassy in 

Mexico City after dinner one night in 
a mood of entire frankness. Continu- 
ing and concluding a conversation be- 

gun at the table he spoke unofficially 

and heartily. 

“What you must get out of your 
minds in the States,” said he, “ is that 
we want to be like you. Forget it. 
We don’t want to be like you in any 
way. We don’t want your Red Cross 
down here, your sanitary engineers, 
your roads, any of your expensive 
philanthropy or supervision of our af- 
fairs. We would rather, much rather, 
be dirty and sick and hard-up in our 
own way than clean and well and pros- 
perous Americanos. We are Mexicans. 
And we propose to remain Mexicans.” 

The exaggeration of strong feeling, 
if you will, but very true of the state 
of mind in many smaller, “ backward ” 
or dependent nations which are beset 
with good American intentions. Mex- 
ico City is a far cry from St. Croix in 
the Virgin group or Haiti at the other 
side of the Caribbean. There is a map 
difference. There are other differ- 
ences. Mexico is large. Haiti is small. 
Mexico is Indian-Spanish-American. 
Haiti is Congo-French. But Cabrera 
spoke for Latin-America. His words 
translated into French would come 
fairly near indicating what an articu- 
late Haiti, after seven years of Ameri- 
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ADMINISTRATION HEADQUARTERS AT BALBOA, PANAM 4 CANAL ZONE 


An excellent example of the outward and material changes that follow the flag into alien 
tropical lands 


can military occupation, really thinks 
and feels. 

The American attitude is prone to 
assume that the American point of 
view, American methods, American in- 
stitutions; are better than others for- 
eign to us, are, indeed, the best. They 
may very well be for Americans, but 
whether they are or not for other na- 
tions of other races, living under dif- 
fering climatic and physical conditions, 
and inheriting distinct traditions, is 
certainly open to argument. Com- 
pared to these other nations the United 
States prospers exceedingly in the 
things of this world; therefore other 


* backward ” nations must want to 
prosper likewise. But do they? And 
is it up to us to force our particular 
brand of prosperity upon them? 
Even if they accept the prosperity are 
they vastly better off for it; are they 
grateful to its source or bound by 
closer ties to their benefactors? These 
are questions which the reports gloss 
over or ignore and with which no ap- 
preciable body of public opinion in this 
country is as yet concerned. 

Before speaking of particular le 
valities there is another generally ac- 
cepted idea which needs light. There is 
a tendency, generations old, with the 
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The market place, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
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merit of geographi- 
eal convenience, to 
lump contiguous or 
neighboring coun- 
tries together into 
catego} ies — Eu- 
rope, the Far East, 
the Levant, Pan- 
America— sad- 
dling each with the 
shibboleth of com- 
munity of interest or 
the presumed affilia- 
tions so often harped 
upon in the press. 
But convenient geo- 
graphical d i st i n C- 
tions have rarely if 
ever applied ethnical- 
ly or politically. The 
best possible example 
of this truth has been 
afforded in the Le- 
vant for many years, 
and is now being illus- 
trated with convinc- 
ing emphasis. The 
Orient, no longer a 
region of homogen- 
eous mystery, is not 
and never has_ been 
centripetal. And the 
idea of Pan-Ameri- 
canism is today far 
more of a hope than 
a fact. The United States continues 
to be nearer in most ways, even geo- 
graphically, to Europe than to the 
more important nations of South 
America; we have more in common 
with England or with France than with 
the Argentine or Chile. And as for 
the other Americas, Latin-American 
sympathies are more naturally aroused 
for Spain or France or Italy than for 
the America of the money-bags and 
the North. Mere protestations will 
not make up the difference. 

Bearing in mind, then, the ideas just 
briefly expanded, one may the more 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN RUSSELL 


A fine type of trained American administrator who unites the firm- 
ness of military experience with patience and broad-mindedness in 
the office of United States Commissioner in Haiti 


easily understand why the Monroe 
Doctrine is not regarded by its sup- 
posed beneficiaries either as a blessing 
or a great advantage. Why, for ex- 
ample, should any West Indian com- 
munity crave to be protected from a 
foreign power under whose flag it could 
live at least as happily, and with far 
more tolerance, than under our own? 
Proposals to cede the island of 
Jamaica, a British colony, to the 
United States have met with almost 
unanimous protests from the popula- 
tion, and this despite the fact that 
Jamaica pays duty on more goods 
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from American ports than come in free 
from Great Britain. Mere additional 
prosperity won’t swing allegiance. It 
is the same state of mind that con- 
fronts one in the British Islands of the 
Leeward and Windward Groups. The 
American examples of Porto Rico, of 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, are near at hand, 
connected by steamers, mail and cable. 
But they do not alienate the subjects of 
France from volcanic Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, nor those of England 
from St. Kitts and Barbadoes. 
When, on March 31, 1917, Captain 
Pollock of the U. S. S. “ Hancock ” 
took over the Virgin Islands from the 





Danish Government for a considera- 
tion of twenty-five million dollars, two- 
thirds of the population of St. Thomas, 
swelled by hundreds more from §t, 
Croix and St. Johns, assembled for the 
ceremony. Most of them had beep 
looking forward to the transfer for 
years, thinking that it would bring 
them greater riches and life more 
abundantly. But many of them now 
would gladly see the Dannebrog flut- 
tering again from its flag staff at the 
water battery and live once more 
under the kindly, inefficient Danes, 
There is more bustle now, more energy 
of the nervous sort, more perspiration, 
Less content. The prohibition amend 
ment denatures the staple export 

of Bay Rum so that its old mar 

kets are being lost and no new 
demands for the “ near” article 
take their place. American ship 
ping has not yet begun to make 

up for the loss of German ship- 
ping from the war, and the once 
teeming transfer port of Char- 
lotte Amalia has almost entirely 

lost its usefulness by reason of 
direct steamship routes through 
Caribbean and South Atlantic 
waters. There was a St. Thom 

’ asian and a Crucian “ society ” in 

the Danish time with un-denat- 
ured dinners and dances and 
receptions afloat and ashore. 
Inter-marriages were 

common and Danish 

husbands took their 

dusky wives home to 

Copenhagen or were 

loyal to them in the 

islands. All that is 

changed now. 

It is for rea- 

sons such as 

these that the 

Monroe Doc 

trine— some 


In the Philippines. A street vendor roasting corn. Filipino women of the 
educated classes are rapidly copying American styles and taking a growing by -products of 
interest in public affairs it, at least 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD AND SECRETARY DENBY IN MANILA 


Vany Cubans would like back the “ Restorer of a Province,” and the Philippines have learned 
to value him. American Administration overseas needs more Woods. In the picture, taken at 
Manila, he stands in the center, Secretary Denby at his right, an escorting officer at his left 


—are not particularly or generally 
popular in the West Indies. Obedient 
to the policy of the Monroe Doctrine 
this government prevented any strong 
European power from acquiring the 
Virgin Islands by buying them our- 
selves from a small power which needed 
the money more than the islands. The 
supposed designs of Germany were 
checked, the Caribbean approaches to 
the Canal were safeguarded, and the 
West Indies kept “ safe for Democ- 
racy.” Incidentally we got our 
money’s worth of site for a strategic 
naval base and coaling station. And, 
if the “ Virgin Islands of the United 
States *°—as they are officially known 
—have lost in quaint charm, in homo- 
geneity, and joie de vivre, they are by 
the same token cleaner and healthier 
and more law-abiding than ever they 
were under the Dannebrog. 

Outside its own territorial limits the 


United States owns eight parcels of 
land, business-manages three others, 
and holds a mortgage on a third. 
Twelve altogether. Of the first group. 
Alaska and Hawaii may be dismissed 
with a word, since they are organized 
as territories of the United States and, 
although geographically remote, enjoy 
practically the same rights and priv- 
ileges as the forty-eight States of the 
Union of which they are an integral 
part. They present comparatively 
slight administrative difficulties though 
the population of Alaska has decreased 
markedly since the treasure booms 
waned, and the large and rapidly 
growing Japanese population of 
Hawaii makes the continuance of local 
representative government, based upon 
an electorate heavily Asiatic, proble- 
matical. 

Cuba, with the Platt amendment 
binding the island to the United States 
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The 


the moment. 


ordinated administra- 


tion. The Panama 
Canal Zone, a shining 
strip of neat and 


healthy United 
States, forty-three 
miles long and ten 
miles wide, is run as 
a separate depart- 
ment of the Federal 
Government with its 
own military officials 
on the Isthmus and 
a distinct office in 
Washington. A Col- 
onel in the regular 
army is the Governor. 
Guam and American 
Samoa (Tutuila) in 
the far-away South 
Pacific are considered 
purely as naval sta- 
tions and as_ such 
governed by the 
Navy Department. 
The Virgin Islands, 
although not purely 
a naval station, are 
nevertheless governed 
by an officer of the 
United States Navy 
and his naval sub- 
ordinates. Porto 
Rico and the Philip- 
pines come under the 
supervision of the 
Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War 
Department which 
also collects the cus- 
toms in Santo Do- 
mingo and Haiti, in 
which two ‘ 


the jurisdictions of both the State and 
Navy Departments. 





* republics ’ 


b 





as guarantor of its good-behavior and 
independence, may be passed over for 
remaining nine 
overseas “ provinces ” and little broth- 
ers present a curious study in unco- 


The Judge-Advocate General of the 
War Department who in framing elec- 
and financial legislation has 
maintained Cuba’s independence 


toral 


it overlaps on 


Other peculiari- 
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ties present themselves: the adminis- 
trations of both Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, although under the War 
Department, are civil governments, 
The representative of the State De 












partment in Haiti is 
a _ brigadier-general 
of marines. The 
Marine Corps keeps 
order in Nicaragua 
as it does in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. 

On the basis of “ it 
doesn’t make any dif- 
ference who does the 
job as long as the 
work gets done ” this 
arrangement may 
justify itself. But 
the work doesn’t get 
systematically done 
and it might be ever 
so much better done 
if the United States 
had something in the 
nature of a trained 
Colonial or Terri- 
torial Service which 
could insure efficient 
and tolerant repre- 
sentation among our 


foreign populations 
over-seas, 
The trouble lies 


not with intent. The 
intent of this govern- 
ment guided by 
American ideals is 
right, its good faith 
beyond question. 
Those radicals and 
agitators who period- 
ically try to make 
trouble by seeking to 
associate Washing- 
ton with Big Busi- 
ness, or unscrupulous 


adventurers in malevolent plots against 
the independence and territorial in 
tcgrity of weaker nations count heav- 
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ily upon the credulity or prejudices 
of their hearers. 

And with the general lack of back- 
ground in foreign affairs the profes- 
sional propagandist or unscrupulous 
agitator has an easy task. 

The inherent trouble with American 
administration lies in the amateur way 
in which that intent is sometimes car- 
ried into practice, 


Our Confused Government 


A N air of mystery shrouds the lack 
of sustained policy. There is no 
announced program, no definition of 
mission that may be generally under- 
stood and passed on from one chief ex- 
ecutive to another. One political ap- 
pointee pulls down the patient accom- 
plishment of his predecessor and able 
administrators are removed from of- 
fice just as they are learning their 
jobs. Governor Yeager of Porto Rico 
was head of a girls’ seminary in Ken- 
tucky when as a loyal and deserving 
Democrat he was appointed to his post. 
He came to Washington, as much be- 
wildered as elated, for instructions. 
The President gave him two minutes in 
public. The Secretary of War was 
too busy to see him. He spoke no word 
of Spanish, had never been abroad. 
All he knew about his job before he 
entered upon its extremely trying 
duties was what he could read on the 
steamer during the four days’ voyage 
from New York. And he became an 
extremely good governor of Porto 
Rico in the process of years, where- 
upon he was taken out and a Western 
editor appointed in his place. The 
wonder is, not that we make mistakes 
and achieve no real mutuality with our 
“ provincials,” but that we get along 
as well as we do. With such bungling 
as American administrative policy has 
here and there been guilty of, the best 
intentions would go astray. 
Archbishop Noel of Santo Domingo 
had a little niece who, when she said 
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her Spanish prayers each night, used 
to beseech the good Lord to deliver 
her native land from various evils, 


chief of which was “ any more Sulli- 


vans.” Since 1905 the Dominican 
customs have been collected by the 
United States and one of the early 
political appointees to the office of 
General Recciver, named Sullivan, left 
so bad a record in the Republic that 
for years afterwards no one would be- 
lieve in the good faith either of the 
Washington government or its local 
representatives. And this in spite of 
annual proof to the contrary shown by 
the clean handling of the customs 
receipts and disbursements. By this 
clean administration Santo Domingo 
has been able to pay off her public 
debt and now (October 21st) has re- 
sumed under a provisional government 
the direction of her ownaffairs. Here, 
then, is another instance of interna- 
tional good faith which may be writ- 
ten on the books side by side with that 
of Cuba. 


Cuba vs. Santo Domingo 


HE difference, so far as American 
intervention is concerned, between 
Santo Domingo and Cuba or Haiti is 
that in the two latter cases each State 
always retained some nominal govern- 
ment of its own whose powers were de- 
fined by treaty. In the case of the 
Dominican Republic almost all vestige 
of sovereign function was removed 
during the American military occupa- 
tion since 1916. In Cuba the fine 
record left by General Wood during 
the first intervention has endured for 
twenty years. A large part of literate 
Cuba would welcome General Wood 
back today. Cuba trusts him and his 
kind of America. Since 1902 the 
island has had its ups and downs but 
in the main has prospered exceedingly. 
The chief trouble with the community 
is the endemic disease of politics and 
either of the two chief parties would 
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rather trust the American 
ment than each other. In the case of 
Cuba we got out too soon, and in the 
case of the Philippines General Wood 
found the mistaken haste at 


govern- 


same 


work, the same pseudo-democratic idea 
of shuffling off responsibilities upon 
native public officials long before they 
were capable of meeting them at all 


adequately. 
Gen. Wood on the Philippines 


ENERAL WOOD’S forthcoming 

report, which will be published 
about the time this number of OUR 
WORLD appears, reémphasizes the 
findings of the Wood-Forbes Mission 
appointed by President Harding for 
the investigation of the Philippine 
Islands. The Mission found that in the 
eight years immediately prior to its in- 
vestigations the orderly process of pro- 
motion had been changed to a hurried 
Filipinization until the percentage of 
Americans remainingin the public serv- 
ice last year was only 4 per cent, 96 
per cent being Filipinos who occupied 
nearly all of the higher positions. The 
Mission reported as a consequence a 
very marked deterioration in the qual- 
iiy of public service “by the creation 
of a top-heavy personnel, the too fre- 
quent placing of influence above effi- 
ciency, and by the beginning of a 
political bureaucracy.” Taxation and 
expenditures had been very greatly in- 
creased. 

The current report further em- 
phasizes the general financial situation 
as the source of grave anxiety and de- 
fines the policy of the present adminis- 
tration to get the government as soon 
as practicable out of its disastrous 
business investments in the Philippine 
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National Bank, the Manila Railroad 
Company, the National Development 
Company and other equally inappro- 
priate and unfortunate misuses of the 
government function, which were left 
as legacies of the preceding and en- 
tirely uncoédrdinated regime of Goy- 
ernor Harrison. 


Our Successes—and Our Failure 


O fair analysis of American Ad- 

1 ministration overseas can accuse 
this government of mere self interest. 
In Panama, self-interest predomi- 
nates though the world benefits with us. 
Our islands in the Pacific yield us no 
rewards commensurate with the mate- 
rial benefits they have received. The 
Philippines are more of a liability than 
an asset. We put Cuba’s house in 
order, made the island rich as never 
before, and handed it back to the 
Cubans. That famous example of 
territorial and political disinterested- 
ness has now been seconded by Santo 
Domingo. There has been too much 
strong arm work in Haiti; it was an 
exceedingly difficult job. This article 
being mainly concerned with facts, 
there is no room for the unending dis- 
cussion of the right of intervention. 
But the Haitian citizen owns a stock 
of nationality which we have helped 
him to keep while it has increased in 
value. Porto Rico’s figures of  in- 
creased prosperity since we won the 
island from Spain in 1898, are simply 
incredible but—and here, in a word, is 
our failure. After twenty-four years 
of identity with American life and in- 
stitutions no Porto Rican citizen of 
the United States ever says “ noso- 
tros” (we). He always says “ 
tros ” (you) or “los Americanos.” 


Voso- 
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The Closed Door in Our Colonies 


While American Traders Often Complain of the Colonial Tariffs of 
Other Nations, Only Japan Goes Further Than the United 
States in Favoring Its Own Commerce 


By Arruver Buiiarp 


N advising other nations about 
their duties, we often urge on them 
the policy of the Open Door. To 

any Americans who believe that we 
should practice what we preach, we 
recommend a Government Document, 
which has recently been published by 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
called ** Colonial Tariff Policies.” It 
is a detailed study of how various na- 
tions arrange tariff matters with their 
overseas possessions. It is rather a 
shock to find that America has been 
less generous in its treatment of for- 
eign commerce in its possessions than 
most other countries. We may think 
it is estimable for other nations to give 
us equality of trade opportunities in 
their colonies, but that is not our prac- 
tice. Only in the insignificant island 
of Samoa and in the Canal Zone do 
we keep the door open. In these two 
cases we promised to do so, when we 
acquired them, but in all our posses- 
sions, where the door is not nailed open 
by treaty obligations, we have slammed 
it shut. 

The importance of colonial trade 
grows continually. In the ten years 
before the War—1902 to 1913—the 
foreign trade of Great Britain in- 
creased 55%, but that of the British 
In those ten 
years, the foreign trade of the United 
States grew 75%, the trade of our over- 
In 1903 
the trade of the colonics equalled 16.1% 
of the total world trade; by 1913 it 
had grown to 18.3%. While it was less 
than one fifth of the total world trade, 
the colonial markets. bought about a 





possessions grew 97%. 


seas possessions grew 102%. 
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quarter of the manufactured products 
exported by the industrial countries 
and they furnished a quarter of the raw 
material which entered into internation- 
al commerce. Colonial trade was grow- 
ing more rapidly than the total trade. 
It was also growing in strategic im- 
portance. 

On page 25 of this Report there is 
a very interesting table of the increase 
in the importation into the United 
States of articles, of which more than 
half of the world’s supply comes from 
the colonies. 


Article 1900 1913 1920 

(millions of pounds ) 
Rubber ....... 49.4 113.4 632.4 
Wool .........155.0 195.3 427.6 
COO. kseswows 41.7 140.0 420.3 


There is a long list of these colonial 
articles in this table, but these three 
items suffice to point the moral. We 
could produce wool in this climate, but 
not cocoa or rubber. We might be 
able to find a food substitute for cocoa, 
if other countries pushed us out of their 
colonial markets by preferential tariffs. 
But it would be a very serious matter 
for us, if the door were closed on us in 
the rubber colonies. 

The Tariff Board’s Report gives 
three classifications of colonial tariff 
policies — “ assimilation,” “ preferen- 
tial tariff,” the “ Open Door.” 

* Assimilation ” means the incorpor- 
ation of the colony in the customs sys- 
tem of the motherland. There is free 
trade between the home country and 
the colony, while imports into the col- 
ony from other countries pay the same 
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tariff as if imported into the mother- 
land. Good examples are furnished by 
the Japanese Customs in Formosa, 
French Customs in Algeria and our 
tariff in Alaska, In each case the mer- 
chant in the home country can ship his 
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is no discrimination and that imports 
from all countries are treated alike, 
* The colonies of the Netherlands and 
of Belgium and the majority of the 
British Crown Colonies have, as all the 
German colonies had, low rates and 





goods to the 
overseas posses- UAH DULLLLLUALL AULULLAUUUANLLALULALULLA 


sion without pay- 
ing any customs 
duties, while the 
foreigner who 
wants to do busi- 
ness in Formosa, 
Algeria or Alaska 
must climb over 


the same tariff 
wall he would 
encounter if he 
were shipping 
to Tokio, Paris 
or New York. 


This is the most 
extreme form of 
discrimination. 
The ‘“ prefer- 
ential system ” 
means that goods 
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From time to time OUR WORLD 
intends to call attention to government 
documents and similar publications, 
which rarely are as widely read as the 
interest of their contents would war- 
rant. 


“COLONIAL TARIFF POLICIES,” 


which is here reviewed by one of the 
editors, gives an authoritative and de- 
tailed study of one of the most im- 
portant phases of international rela- 
tions. The struggle for markets in the 
backward areas of the world has been 
an outstanding feature of the life of 
the world during the last half century. 
The United States Tariff Commission 
has done a great service in digesting 
an immense amount of material and 
in bringing to clear expression the 
nature and the value of the stakes in- 
volved in this struggle. 

For copies of “ Colonial Tariff Poli- 
cies” address Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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no discrimination 
against 
trade” (page 
35). None of 
our overseas pos- 
sessions, w hich 
are of impor- 
tance in interna- 
tional trade, are 
listed as “ Open 
Door.”’ 

That this is a 
serious matter— 
a hard boiled af- 
fair of dollars 
and cents—is 
shown in 
printed on page 


foreign 


tables 


574. In 1900, 
% of the im- 
ports into the 


Philippines came 
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colonies pay less 
duties if they come from the mother 
country than if they are of foreign 
origin. The Self-Governing British 
Dominions make their own tariff laws 
and of recent years they have adopted 
the policy of “ Imperial Preference ” 
and give tariff favors to goods of 
British origin. In general the British 
Imperial Preference is not very great. 
But some countries, as for instance, 
Portugal, make the laws for their 
colonies and give themselves very sub- 
stantial preference. The Tariff Board 
lists the Philippines under the heading, 
“ Preferential,” although from some 
view points our Customs arrangements 
for the Philippines come very close to 
** assimilation.” 

The “ Open Door ” policy does not 
mean free trade, but merely that there 








from the United 
States. Under 
the preferential system the percent- 
age had risen by 1913 to 45%. In 
1919 it was 60%. Or, to show the 
other side of the medal, the foreigners, 
who in 1900 took care of 92% of the 
imports into the Philippines, have been 
squeezed out by our closing the door 
till by 1919 they had lost all but 40% 
of this trade. 

Our tariff policy of discriminating 
against foreign trade in our overseas 
possessions has been even more effec- 
tive in Porto Rico, where by 1919, we 
had secured for ourselves 93% of the 
importing trade—leaving to the for- 
eigners only 7%. 

The Tariff Board excluded Alaska 
and Hawaii from consideration in this 
report on the ground that they are not 
“colonies” nor “ possessions,” but 
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“organized territories of the United 
States.” But Alaska is much further 
away from the United States than 
Morocco is from France and Hawaii is 
no more part of the territory of the 
United States than Barbadoes is a part 
of England. This will seem little bet- 
ter than a verbal subterfuge to the 
merchant of Tokio, who would like to 
do business in Alaska and Hawaii, but 
finds that his goods must pay a heavy 
duty, while Americans can ship mer- 
chandise from New Orleans to Nome 
without any customs charge. 

That it is not due to any careless 
oversight that we have failed to prac- 
tice the Open Door policy in our pos- 
sessions is shown in the history of 
Philippine Tariff legislation given in 
this Report. During the negotiations 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1898, which 
brought the War with Spain to a close, 
the Spaniards wanted assurance that 
their commercial interests in the Philip- 
pines would not be destroyed by ceding 
the Islands to us. Our delegates wrote 
to them on this subject: “.... it 
being the policy of the United States 
to maintain in the Philippines an open 
door to the world’s commerce, the 
American Commissioners are prepared 
to insert in the treaty now in contem- 
plation a stipulation to the effect that 
for a term of years Spanish ships and 


BULLARD 


Uncle Sam favors Americans. Can he object if other colonial nations favor their traders? 
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merchandise shall be admitted into the 
ports of the Philippine Islands on the 
same terms as American ships and mer- 
chandise.” This assurance was em- 
bodied in the Treaty for ten years. 

But, according to the Report of the 
Tariff Board (page 589): 

“Two facts stand out clearly in the 
Congressional discussions of thistreaty 
provision at the time of ratification 
and in later years. 


* First. American statesmen did 
not feel in any way committed to the 
policy of the open door ...... 


* Second. It is clear from the dis- 
cussions that it was not considered that 
the United States was bound by the 
treaty to grant equal treatment to 
nations other than Spain. In commit- 
tee hearings and Congressional debates 
there appears to be no evidence of a 
disposition to acknowledge such an ob- 
ligation on the part of the United 
States.” 

In discussing the Philippine Tariff 
Bill of 1905, Representative Clark of 
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Missouri said: “..... we simply 
undertake, as far as we can, without 
running counter to the provisions of 
the treaty of Paris, ta get our stuff 
into the Philippine Islands on better 
terms than other people can.” 

Mr. Webb of North Carolina was 
even more frank in championing the 
interests of his State: ‘‘ We control the 
Philippines. They are our territory. 
We are now legislating for them. Why 
not let this great American staple 
(cotton) go in free? ” 


How Spain Did It 


HE old Spanish Government has 
been held up to scorn because— 

and the decay of its immense colonial 
domain has been explained by the fact 
that it acted on just this line of argu- 
ment. The New World, that had been 


discovered by Columbus, and explored 
by Balboa, Cortes and Pizarro, was 
considered a private preserve for the 


enrichment of the home land. Not 
only was all trade with foreigners 
prohibited, but the people in the colo- 
nies were not permitted to manufacture 
things which could be bought in Spain. 
The colonists in Peru began to make 
wine and export it to Spain. The wine 
growing interests in Spain had this 
stopped very quickly. But even that 
was not enough to satisfy them. Peru- 
vian wine sold cheaper in Panama than 
wine from Spain. So Philip IT signed 
a Cedula, dated September 16, 1586, 
which forbade the sale of any wine on 
the Isthmus except such as was im- 
ported from Spain. 

The Commissioners whom we sent to 
negotiate peace with Spain in 1898 
thought that the times had changed 
since the days of Philip II. But when 
they assured the world that it was our 
policy to maintain the Open Door in 
the Philippines, they went farther than 
Congress was prepared to follow them. 

The whole situation in regard to 
Colonial Tariff Policies is admirably 


summed up on page 36 of the Report, 

All the German colonies, before the 
War, were Open Door. And the value 
of the trade of German overseas pos- 
sessions had grown 437% in the de- 
cade from 1902 to 1912. 

The British Self-Governing Domin- 
ions had adopted a policy of * Imperial 
Preference,” giving some _ tariff 
favors—not very large—to trade with 
England and other units of the Em- 
pire. Most of the West India Islands, 
Rhodesia, Cyprus and Fiji, had fol- 
lowed suit with some degree of Impe- 
rial Preference. All the other British 
Colonies, including the important mar- 
kets of India, the Malay States, Hong 
Kong, Egypt and most of the African 
colonies offer equal opportunity to the 
trade of all the world. None of the 
British overseas possessions has been 


** assimilated.”’ 


The Showing of the United States 


UR showing is decidedly worse. 

Alaska and Hawaii are discreet- 
ly ignored in this table. Porto Rico 
is entirely “ assimilated.” The Philip- 
pines, the Virgin Islands and Guam 
discriminate in favor of American 
commerce. Only in American Samoa 
and the Canal Zone—where we are 
compelled to by treaty—do we main- 
tain the Open Door. 

The only nation which has been more 
extreme in favoring its own trade inter- 
ests in its colonies is Japan. All of its 
overseas possessions, Formosa, Korea 
and Southern Sakhalin, have been 
* assimilated.” 

It will be interesting to watch de- 
velopments in the former German 
colonies, where there used to be equality 
of opportunity. There is no obligation 
in the Treaty of Versailles to maintain 
the Open Door in the Class C mandates. 

Will the nations now administering 
these territories follow the common- 
sense and generous policy of Germany 
or will they follow our example? 
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Mussolini’s Program for Italy 


The New Leader, Swept into Control of the Nation on the Wave of 
the Fascisti Revolt, Shows Himself in His Writings as an Agres- 
sive Nationalist and an Enemy of England 


By Erne. 


HILE there is still considerable 
mystery about the program of 
internal reform advocated by the new 
Italian Premier, his signed editorials in 
Il Popolo d’Italia tell very frankly what 
he thinks about foreign affairs. He 
does not like the Slav neighbors of 
Italy. He does not like the Little En- 
tent. He does 
not like diplomatic 
conferences. He 
calls the League of 
Nations “The aus- 
tere meddlers of 
Geneva.” He does 
not like the former 
allies of Italy. His 
béte noir was Lloyd 
George. Forever 
cursing the Anglo- 
Saxons, he has 
only kind words 
for the Turk. 

In an editorial 
on the subject of 
Pre- 
mier’s trip to west- 
en capitals in 
quest of aid for 
Austria, he wrote: 

“Ttalian hel p 
given to Austria 
must be condition- 
al: we 


the Austrian 


do not ask 
that Austria be- 
come a 
Italy 


we do 


vassel of 

» but 
ask for 
pledges and guar- 
antees, Friendship 
and gratitude are 


MATHER 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Who rose to power as Premier of Italy 
through leadership of the Nationalist Fascisti 
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highly respectable sentiments, but too 
unreliable, If Austria is to be gen- 
erously helped by Italy, Austria must 
definitely enter the Italian sphere of 
influence in politics and economics. 
Italy must prevent Vienna from being 
subjugated by Prague. There- 
fore, take courage, Honorable Schan- 
zer (Minister of 
Foreign Affairs). 
You are earnestly 
requested, at least 
in this case, to get 
out from under the 
pernicious in fl u- 
ences of Lloyd 
George! 

“ Apply ration- 
al principles to the 
reconstruction of 
Europe. Go to the 
aid of the member 
of the organism 
that is most threat- 
ened. But act as 
though Italy 
were a self-govern- 
ing country. 
the noisy _ steril- 
ity of all these 
Conferences shows 
that the Anglo- 
Saxon system has 
had its day. It is 
by direct under- 
standings between 
one State and an- 
other that Europe 
will be restored to 
health—and notby 
Towers of Babel 
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like the meetings at Cannes and Genoa.” 

Mussolini not 
Schanzer and he seems to have an espe- 
cial grudge against the word “human- 
itarian.” In an editorial of 15 Septem- 
ber he poured out the vials of his wrath 
on the Foreign Minister for having 
tried to stop the Greco-Turk war and 
his anger was stirred rot only because 
the attempt failed but because it was 
inspired by “ sentimentality.” 


does like Signor 


Contempt for Peace-Makers 


6é HE announcement that Minis- 

ter Schanzer had sent a Note 
to London and Paris, inviting England 
and France to mect the Greeks and 
Turks in Venice sounded to us like an- 
other assininity. Today this suspicion 
is confirmed. The explanation of the 
sad stupidity of Schanzer’s Peace Note 
is his peculiar mentality—a Wilsonian 
mind, therefore unrealistic and igno- 
vant of history. 

** What does the head of our For- 
eign Office do when the news arrives 
that the Turks are taking up arms 
and capturing the Greeks? He listens 
to the impulses of his humanitarian sen- 
timentality. He does not see in what is 
happening in Asia Minor anything 
but the spilling of blood, which he ab- 
hors. He is careful not to consider the 
historic background and fatal necessity 
of the Kemalist revolution. The kind- 
hearted Schanzer, as soon as he hears 
that some people are getting killed and 
wounded waves his little olive branch 
and runs about crying, ‘ Peace, Peace, 
Peace.’ We appreciate this exquisite 
humanitarian sensibility, but we find it 
simply impossible in a Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Schanzer has made Italy 
play a ludicrous and miserable role 
without even the consolation of 
applause from the assembly of ‘ aus- 
tere meddlers,’ who are meeting these 
days in Geneva. The Note went into 
the wastepaper basket, the olive branch 
into the ashbin . . . 
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“ His pacifying gesture did not pre- 
vent the Grecks from committing 
atrocities, nor the Turks from arriving 
at Smyrna on the road to Constanti- 
nople. 

** In order to please England, Italy 
has approved the moral and political 
iniquity of the British Mandate over 
Palestine Thinking to please 
England, Italy ran up the White Flag 
on the eve of the Turkish entry into 
Smyrna, making it appear to the Ken- 
alists that Italy desired to deprive them 
of the fruits of their great and just 
victory. And after all this boot-lick- 
ing Balfour gets up in the assembly of 
‘austere meddlers’” in Geneva with the 
request that a delegate of the Little 
Entente should participate in the Con- 
mission on the Austrian problem— 
which no one in Rome can regard as a 
very friendly act towards Italy.” 


An Attack on England 


NOTHER editorial on this same 

subject of the Near East, gives 
Mussolini’s views on England even 
more frankly. 

“ For four whole years, since the Ar- 
mistice, England has been perpetrating 
the greatest political mystification , 
imaginable—to the detriment of Ew 
rope and of the world It is 
London which has always prevented 
France from applying rigorous meth- 
ods against Germany so as to avoid 
new disturbances in the already tor 
mented life of Europe. It is London 
which has given us the reconstruction 
doctrines of Keynes, the pro-League 
policy of Balfour and Lloyd George's 
pacifist conference at Genoa. Up to 
yesterday it was possible to believe that 
British policy was really dominated by 
a desire for peace, but the news now 
reaching us hour by hour from London 
and Constantinople blows away the illu- 
sion and Europe—just as in that suffe- 
cating August of 1914 — faces the 
spectre of a new war. 
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“The Question of the Straits is only 
England is the nation of all 
others that has no historic or geo- 
In fact the Question 
of the Straits is above all a Russian 
Question. for the closing of the Darda- 


a pre text 
graphic rights. 
After Rus- 


sia, the Question of the Straits in- 
terests Rumania, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


nelles bottles up Russia. 


Of the nations in the Western Medi- 
terran it especially interests Italy. 

‘While Kemal was crushing the last 
remnants of the Greek Army in Ana- 
tolia and the Turkish advance guards 


had reache d the Sea of Marmora, Eng- 
land suddenly realized, in the face of 
manifestations in the Islamic world, 
from India to Mesopotamia, that it is 
no longer a question of the Straits, but 
of the British Empire’s prestige and 
London rushed to arms. 

“The British game is clear. It con- 


existe nce, 


seeping Kemal on the Asiatic 


sists in 





The Legion of Death, a branch of the Fascisti, in a recent demonstration at Udini, Italy, swear- 
ing allegiance to their leader, Benito Mussolini 
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side of the Straits, in order to organ- 
ize Greek resistance in Thrace, to make 
Jugo-Slav and Rumanian intervention 
The war, which at first was 
only between Greece and Turkey, now 
acquires the character of a struggle 
between the armed advance guard of 
the Islamic hosts and British Imperial- 
ism. The more the prestige of Kemal 
Pasha grows, the more that of George 
V of England declines .. . 

“The great majority of our people 
sympathize with Kemal. Italians think 
that England must get out of this 
scrape herself. It is not in the inter- 
ests of Italy to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the British Empire. It is 
to Italy’s interest to collaborate in de- 
stroying it!” 

If Mussolini’s mind really works 
along the lines suggested in these edi- 
torials he will need not only a large 
army, but a very powerful navy. 


possible. 
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What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr, 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


Geography and American History 


Can you refer me to a good and recent bib- 
liographical list of books and articles on geo- 
graphic influences in American history? 


recommend the following 
books: 

a. Barnes, H. E. Relation of geog- 
raphy to the writing and interpreta- 
tion of history. (In Jour. of Geog. 
1921. V. 20, pp. 321-337.) Note: 
Rev. of lit. see p. 330. 

b. Griffin, Grace Gardner, comp. 
Writings on American history, 1906- 
1917. New Haven, 1906-1919. Note: 
See indexes. 

c. Turner, Frederick Jackson. List 
of references on the history of the 
West. Rev. ed. Camb., Harvard 
Press, 1915. 

d. Parkins, A. E. Historical geog- 
raphy of Detroit. Chicago University 
Press, 1918. Note: See bibliography. 

The standard reference works on 
this subject are: 

a. Semple, Ellen Churchill. Amer- 
ican History and Its Geographic Con- 
ditions. 

b. Brigham, Albert Perry. Geo- 
graphic Influences in American His- 
tory. 

ce. Turner, Frederick J. Frontier 
in American History. New York, 
Holt, 1921. 


What the League is Doing 


Where can I get reliable information on what 
the League of Nations is doing? 


The League of Nations News Bur- 
eau, Woolworth Building, New York 
City, and publications of the Woman’s 
Pro-League Council, 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, will prove help- 
ful. The latter has recently pub- 
lished two pamphlets entitled “ What 
the League of Nations Has Done,” 


and * Objections to the League of Nas 
tions Answered.” 


Teaching War Veterans 

Have any European countries adopted any 
educational plans for the benefit of ex-sol- 
diers and sailors who served in the World 
War? I refer to such plans as those of the 
United States under the Vocational Educa. 
tional Board and the Educational Bonus 
granted by Wisconsin and Minnesota, or in. 
deed, the Educational Service Fund provided 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association. If 
such plans have been adopted abroad, will 
you kindly tell me the method used and the 
results obtained? 

Plans for educating the veterans of 
the Great War have been adopted in 
various European countries—and in 
many cases they are proving more ef- 
ficient than those in operation in the 
United States. 

The following bibliography will aid 
you in answering the questions you 
have put: 

Instructional Factories for Ex-Ser- 
vice Men in Great Britain. Manual 
Training, June, 1921. 

What France is doing for her 1, 
500,000 Disabled Soldiers. Literary 
Digest, April 10, 1920, p. 62. 

Vocational Re-education of Disabled 
Soldiers. Canada’s Experience. Nat. 
Education Assoc., 1918, pp. 264-5. 


German Property 
Did our government during the war seize 
the property of German private citizens— 
property in the United States? I suppose 
that if this was true, such Germans were not 


naturalized. How much such property was 
seized? 


Qur government did seize the prop- 
erty of German private citizens during 
the war. The exact amount of prop 
erty seized is at the present time not 
available. The reported approximate 
amount of trusts held by the Alien 
Property Custodian is about $400,000. 
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A New Service for Our Readers 


Announcing a Plan to Make OUR WORLD of More Material 
Aid Month by Month 


as 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT? 

ODERN psychologists argue that of all our thoughts, those are most 
ny i significant that result in action. In studying how the mind works they 
ol. find that what a man does is more illuminating than what he says. So, 
“7 if you want to know your own mind, if you want to “find out what you really 
ca: think about any probk m, the best way is to express it in terms of action. Ask 
us yourself what you would do, if you h: ad to act. 
ad On the next page of this issue, Orr Wortp begins a study course on 
If problems of international relations, based on this idea of psychology. No one 
-. | can make up your mind for you on such subjects, but we hope that we can 
e 

be of help to you in clear, str: aight thinking, by presenting each month some 


of of the problems of world affairs in terms of doing something about them. With 
each of the major problems, so presented, there will be a carefully selected set of 
references to books that should be in every public library for further reading. 
f- In suggesting these books and articles we ‘do not try to tell you what to think, 

hat to think.about. If, after hearing both sides of the question and get- 
ting the facts that are available, you reach a clear-cut decision as to what you 
‘d would do about it, you will soon have the reputation among your associates of a 
person who knows his own mind. 


but w 





ou Dadi ; ° . - ° e 
his department will be edited by Arthur Bullard of Our Wor tp editorial 
"a staff and reading references will be prepared by Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
al Director of the Washington (D. C.) Public Library. They will have the assist- 
ance of the following Editorial Council: 
: Herbert S. Houston, A.M., LI..D., Irving Fisher, Ph.D., 
ry Publisher Ovr Wortp, Member of the Professor of Political Economy, Yale Uni- 
American Committee, International Cham- versity. 
ber of Commerce. Harry A. Garfield, LL.D., 
ed Henry S. Atkinson, D.D., President. Williams College; Founder, Insti- 
it. General Se cretary | of ; ihe Church Peace tute of Politics. 
Union and of the World Alliance. Charles Stedman MacFarland, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, D.D 
President, International Woman Suffrage General Secretary, Federal Council of the 
sites \ 7 C tock, Litt.D Churches of Christ in America. 
i Miss Ada Comstock, Litt.D. > Deca : 
ize , ‘eet st ote ee i Paul M. Pearson, Litt.D., 
“os Pres de nt. Smith ( olle ge, President Ameri- President, Chautauqua Association. 
\ssociation of University Women. “are 
se W. ‘lla e W. Atwood, Ph.D. ; John H. Puelicher, . aes 
sos President of ( bash I lcoealier Director of President, American Bankers’ Association. 
- the Institute of International Information. Oscar S. Straus, LL.D., we ” , 
Stephen P. Duggan, Ph.D., Late Ambassador to Turkey, Vice-Presi- 
Director of the Institute of International dent of the International Law Associa- 
Pp Education. tion. 
1g 
p (Note). Mr. Bullard will be glad to correspond with anyone desiring 
ot to adopt this course for study group use. If books referred to are not ave ails ible 
ite in your own library, Dr. Bowerman will be gl: id to assist you in finding them. 
en For specific information on any questions, ‘addcess Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
0. the Institute of International Information, 9 East 37th Street, New Y ork. 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE 


IN 








AULA SUAUITOUHU OOOH 


Under this heading will be presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—dquestions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 


that leads to ACTION. 


SHIVA ETAUULOATAUUENLUI OAV OALENUEAULOEL CHU EU UGA OAL TAT EAU 


TU LMMERLULEGAEL EECA CAROL CUA UUA LULA UA UUCHMUUA LULU LEAEALULA LOMA EG MMLEAEAELEGD EAT GALOAPEA EL OACGCA UA LUT UGTA LAT LAAT OI CAT OTERO TET TET TATTO ATCT UIE 
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What Would YOU Do About It? - 


THE NEAR EAST TURMOIL 


Action Question I 


HAT would YOU do about the 
Near East? 

For a very long time the southeast- 
ern corner of Europe has been a dan- 
gerous sore, a breeding place of dis- 
order. Since the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1878 there has been a Serb-Bulgar 
War, a Greco-Turkish War, Insurrec- 
tions and Massacres in Macedonia, 
an Italo-Turkish War, two Balkan 
Wars and it was there that the Great 
War started. Obviously a good sur- 
geon, wanting to heal Europe, would 
try to cure this center of infection. 

America is the only powerful nation, 
which—because of distance—has not 
become to some degree infected. No 
one suspects us of wanting to be an 
heir of the Sick Man of Europe. Our 
diagnosis and prescription would be 
disinterested. 

Our missionaries, and the people 
back home who support them, have in- 
vested fifty years devoted work and 
more than fifty million dollars in the 
Near East. This work is threatened. 
A commercial venture of this magni- 
tude would expect governmental pro- 
tection. 

On the contrary. 
alibi. 


We have a good 
We are not at war with Turkey. 
There is no legal obligation upon us to 


mix in. If we show an interest, there 
is the possibility that the other Great 
Powers will pull out and leave the 
whole problem to us. It would take a 
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very large police force to create order 
in that Land of Disorder. 

If you were Secretary of State would 
you take a stand which might mean 
sending American troops to the Near 
East? 


READING REFERENCES: 


Ovr Wortp: In this issue there is editorial 
discussion of this subject and the recent 
developments are recorded in “ Windows 
on the World.” In the November issue 
there were editorial comment and articles 
by Charles R. Crane and Prof. Dennis. 
The August issue was almost entirely de- 
voted to the Near East. 

Books: 

Scnevit, Ferpinanp—History of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1922. 

Witiiams, Tatcorr—Turkey ; a World Prob- 
lem of Today. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1921. $3. 

Marriotr. J. A. R.—The Eastern Question. 
Oxford Press, 1917. 

Sropparp, T. L.—New 
Scribners, 1921. 


SEA PORTS FOR THE 
GREAT LAKES 


Action Question IT 


HAT would YOU do about the 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal? 

Engineers, who have studied the 
project, say that it is practical to turn 
the cities on the Great Lakes into Sea 
Ports, at an original cost no greater 
than that of the Panama Canal. Grain 
could be loaded on ships in Lake Supe- 
rior and transported without breaking 


World of Islam. 
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cargo to Europe. Rubber for motor 
tires could be unloaded in Detroit di- 
rect from the East Indies, without a 
single rehandling. And we could have 
this ocean highway into the heart of 
the country practically for nothing, as 
the water-power developed at the locks 
would generate enough electricity to 
cover the investment, 

What are the arguments against it? 
Cities like Montreal and Buffalo, which 
make a profit out of re-loading, are 
opposed. The railroads fight the 
project just as long ago stage coach 
owners fought the first railroads. The 
coal companies are not eager for the 
competition of cheap, water-power 
electricity. 

If you could decide, what would you 
do about it? There is one thing you 
CAN do. Make up your mind where 
vou stand and let your Governor and 
Congressman know. 


READING REFERENCES: 

Ovr Wortp: In this issue, Mr. Hungerford 
tells about the success of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal in England and Mr. 
toberts explains the plan for opening the 
St. Lawrence. 

Books, Government Documents and Pam- 
phiets: 

St. Lawrence Waterway; Report of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission Concerning 
the Improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Lake On 
tario for Navigation and Power. 184 
pages and many maps. Government 
Printing Office, 1922. (67th Congress, 
2nd session, Senate Document 114.) 

St. Lawrence Waterway; Report of the 
United States and Canadian Government 
Engineers made to the _ International 
Joint Commission—Supplementary _ to 
Commission’s Report. 104 pages and 
charts. Government Printing Office, 1922. 
(G7th Congress, 2nd session, Senate Docu- 
ment 179.) 

Secure both these government documents 
from your Senator. 

MacEuwer, R. S., and Rrrrer, A. H. 
Economie Aspects of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal. Ronald Press, 

Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Tidewater As- 
sociation, Duluth, Minn., has published 
a large number of booklets supporting the 
project, obtainable on application. 

New York State Saint Lawrence Ship Canal 
Commission, Several reports opposing 
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the project. Obtainable from New York 
State Library, Albany. 

New York State Waterways Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has also issued pamphlets 
opposing the project. 

Shall the United States open the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? <A _ useful 12 page 
digest of legislation, reports, speeches and 
editorials pro and con. Congressional Di- 
gest, Sept., 1922. (Published Washington, 
D. C., 50 cents per number.) 

‘To Make Our Great Lakes Ocean Ports; 
newspaper editorial opinion pro and con 
summarized. Literary Digest, March 18, 
1922, pages 16-18, 69-71. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Stupy QUESTIONS 


Are the farmers interested in Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr. Kile’s interview with Jim Howard, on 
pages 49-52, tell why the President of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
thinks they are. 


Are women interested in Foreign Affairs? 


Florence Guertin Tuttle, on pages 39-48, 
and Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, on pages 
70-76, both tell their views on this sub- 
ject in this issue. 

Are bankers interested in Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Puelicher, the new President of the 
American Bankers’ Association, tells, in 
the Financial Facts Department, why they 
have to be. 


Are you interested in the Conference of Cen- 


tral American Republics in Washington? 

See the editorial on page 132 and read “ The 
Five Republics of Central America” by 
Dana G. Munro. 

How would you like to be an American Con- 
sul in Honduras and then as a reward 
for faithful service, get a promotion to 
Finland, travelling expenses for yourself, 
but none for your family? 

In an article, which might have been called: 
“Why Men Leave the Foreign Service,” 
Basil Miles, on pages 35-38, explains the 
handicaps against which our Consular 
and Diplomatic officers have to struggle. 

Is America a Colonial Empire? 

Look at the map on page 98 and the articles 
by George Marvin, on pages 100-108, and 
Arthur Bullard, on pages 109-112. 

What Does the International Chamber of 
Commerce Stand For? 

Mr. Herbert S. Houston discusses the 
objects of this organization on pages 
10-17. 

What sort of man is the new British Premier? 

Mr. Felix Morley, just back from England, 
gives a character sketch of Bonar Law on 
pages 21-24. 

What can we expect from the new Itarian 
Premier? 

There is an editorial about the Fascisti on 
page 33 and translations from some of 
Mussolini’s writings on pages 113-115. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Turkey Challenges the Allies. 

MBOLDENED apparently by 
their success in the Asia Minor 
campaign and by the split among the 
Allies during the armistice negotia- 
tions of last month, the Turkish Na- 
tionalists started a fresh turmoil in 
the Near East by declaring themselves 
the rulers of Constantinople and order- 
ing the Allies to evacuate the capital, 
the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Straits of the Dardanelles. 
The act immediately followed the dra- 
matic abolition of the Sultanate by the 
National Assembly at Angora, its de- 
nunciation of treaties giving Euro- 
peans a special status in Turkey, and 

repudiation of all financial control. 
These menacing moves by the Na- 
tionalists had the immediate effect of 
uniting the formerly divided Allies, at 
least on the issue of holding Constan- 
tinople. France, whose representa- 
tives had backed the Turkish claims 
in the dealings for Greek evacuation of 
Asia Minor and Thrace, threw her 
support behind Great Britain in firm 
opposition to the new Nationalist de- 
mands. The Allied representatives in 
Constantinople joined in a sharp warn- 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


ing to the Angora Government against 
pursuing a defiant course. 

The peace conference between the 
Allies and the Turks, set for Nov. 13 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, was conse- 
quently made uncertain. Great Bri- 
tain had advocated a postponement, 
while France‘and Italy had supported 
the Turkish desire for a meeting on 
the date first named. The United 
States, invited to take part in the con- 
ference, had agreed to send observers; 
and Secretary Hughes had outlined 
the American policy in a note to the 
Allied Governments which occasioned 
cordial expressions of agreement. The 
main principles stated were: 

The maintenance of capitulations 
which may be essential to the safe- 
guarding of non-Moslem interests. 

The protection, under proper guar- 
antees, of philanthropic, educational 
and religious institutions. 

Appropriate undertakings in regard 
to the freedom of opportunity, with- 
out discrimination or special privilege, 
for commercial enterprise. 

Indemnity for losses suffered by 
Americans in Turkey as a result of 
arbitrary and illegal acts. 
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Suitable provisions for the protec- 
tion of minorities, 

Assurances touching the freedom of 
the Straits. 

Greece, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Japan were to be parties to the con- 
ference, in addition to the main Allies 
and Turkey, while Soviet Russia and 
Bulgaria were invited to a_ special 
meeting on control of the Straits. 
Soviet spokesmen in Moscow asked for 
full conference membership and fa- 
vored Turkish control of the Straits. 

In Thrace, the Greek evacuation 
carried out on schedule under 
Allied pressure; and the Turks were 
reported to be sending forces in ex- 
cess of the 8,000 men agreed upon. 
Great Turkish demonstrations greeted 
the Nationalist police in Constanti- 
nople. Masses of Christians were 
reported fleeing from Anatolia in Asia 
Minor, where massacres were said to 
have occurred. The Turks were again 
rumored to be moving troops into the 
Chanak area on the Straits occupied 
by British forces. Preparations for 
military eventualities in the Balkans, 
in view of the Turkish threat, were in- 
dicated by purchases of munitions on 


was 
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the part of the Yugoslavs, Rumanians 
and Greeks, and by reports that 
Czecho - Slovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece were negotiating new agree- 
ments for common action under the 
* Little Entente.” 


Germany’s Solvency and Allied Debts. 


OW to stop the precipitous 
plunge of the value of German 
paper marks and how to balance the 
German national budget were the chief 
concerns of the Allied reparations ex- 
perts, the Wirth government, and the 
foreign advisers called in by the Berlin 
administration, as the central problems 
of the six-month respite from repara- 
tions payments which will end with the 
new year. The many questions press- 
ing for discussion led to a temporary 
transfer of the Reparations Commis- 
sion to the German capital. 

The differences between the British 
and French points of view continued 
sharp. Great Britain proposed a full 
moratorium of two to four years, on 
payments in kind as well as in cash, 
with acceptance of five-year notes 
instead, fixing of the value of the 
paper mark, and reorganization of the 
Reparations Commission to include 
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American and neutral members. M. 
Barthou, Premier Poincaré’s new ap- 
pointee as French member of the 
board, opposed this suggestion and 
advocated seizing from Germany the 
guarantees provided by the Versailles 
treaty and complete control of the 
finances and budget of Germany. 

The Reparations Commission, in its 
Berlin conferences with the German 
ministers, asked for a definite plan to 
stabilize the nation’s finances and meet 
future obligations. They were faced 
with unsatisfactorily vague replies on 
the difficulty of meeting demands and 
with a request for an international 
loan of 500,000,000 gold marks and a 
long from payments. The 
financial control desired by the French 
was stubbornly opposed; and special 
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advices from Berlin indicated that a 
measure of this sort would be widely 
resented by the people as an invasion 
of sovereignty and might lead to the 
fall of the government. The meetings 
in Berlin ended with admissions of 
practical failure to find a program. 

Meanwhile, the committee of foreign 
experts, including American, British, 
French and Swedish members, reported 
that the paper mark could be stabilized 
at 3,500 to the dollar by utilizing the 
Reichsbank’s gold reserve, if a two- 
year moratorium, which was favored, 
were granted. Paper marks had 
dropped on the exchange to nearly 
10,000 to the dollar. 

Business groups in France and Ger- 
many were reported to be increasing 
their endeavors for a_ practical ar- 
rangement for reconstruction. 
work in France independent- 
ly of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions ; but the German indus- 
trial leader Stinnes was said 
to be withdrawing from the 
plan to deliver materials to 
the French, arguing that the 
drop in marks made it impos- 
sible of fulfillment. 

The relation of the whole 
discussion to the problem of 
the Allied debts was shown by 
France’s proposal of a world 
conference at Brussels in De- 
cember on all war obligations 
and on measures to put Ger- 
many on her feet gradually 
by restoring a gold basis of 
currency. The United States 
was invited to attend; but 
acceptance was on the condi- 
tion that debts to America be 
excluded from consideration 








THE SURPRISE OF THE ORIENT 


“Help!” cries France, after favoring the Turkish Na- 
tionalists against the Greeks in the Near East and now 
finding herself threatened by a Moslem monster with 


—a stipulation which called 
forth bitter comment in 
France on the ground that it 
blocked any solution. At the 
same time, Premier Poincaré 


Bolshevik whiskers. “I didn’t mean to be so success- 


ful.” (Bagaria in El Sol of Madrid.) urged President Harding to 
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keep the American troops 
on the Rhine, and gave as- 
surance that France would 
support our demand for 
compensation for the cost of 
maintaining these troops 
out of payments to be made 
by Germany. 


Americu and the League. 
POLICY of codépera- 
tion with the League 

of Nations in matters in 

which the interests of the 

United States are involved 

has been declared by the 

Administration at Washing- 

ton. In connection with the 

naming of unofficial mem- 
bers on certain labor com- 
mittees and on the commit- 
tee for the study of anthrax, 

Secretary Hughes an- 

nounced that the United 

States was ready for such 

working relations, without 

taking the responsibility of 
membership. At the White 

House it was also made 

clear that the government 

favors the World Court es- 
tablished at the Hague and is taking 

steps to secure the United States a 

voice in the appointment of judges. 

Armament limitation and thorough 
revision of the international rules of 

warfare will be the the concern of a 

conference of jurists at The Hague 

early in December, in pursuance of 
agreements made at the Washington 

Conference. John Bassett Moore will 

act as American Commissioner, with 

Admiral W. L. Rodgers of the Navy 

Department as his technical adviser. 


UNITED STATES 


Our Foreign Policies Reemphasized. 











MERICAN insistence on payment 
. of the war debts and the program 
of independent cooperation in interna- 


THE SPRING OF THE ANGORA CAT 








As Jugend of Munich. Germany, sees the Near Eest situa- 
tion, the Turkish Nationalists of Angora have upset the 
Sevres peace treaty between the Allies and Turkey 


tional affairs generally were strongly 
restated by Administration spokesmen 
in the course of the Congressional elec- 
tion campaign,—the first by Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merece and the second by Secretary 
Hughes of the Department of State. 
Secretary Hoover, at Toledo, asserted 
that the Allies can pay their debts to 
the United States, if they cut military 
and other expenditures, and that they 
should do so. He argued that the 
obligation is to the taxpayers, since 
the debts involve payments on United 
States securities, and that the interest 
and amortization charges would amount 
to about $350,000.000 yearly, or 
from 2 to 12% of the governmental 
incomes of the various nations. 
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Great Britain paid $50,000,000 in- 
terest due in October, and was prepar- 
ing to meet a November payment. 

At the White House it was 
nounced that the Administration policy 
is to discourage further loans to the 
Kuropean powers, private as well as 
governmental, until there is reform in 
finances and reduction of military ex- 
penses. That this does not affect other 
nations was indicated by an approved 
loan of $18,000,000 to Norway, an- 
other of the same amount to Chile, one 
of $5,000,000 to Colombia, and plans 
for a $50,000,000 loan to Cuba to aid 
in rehabilitating finances. 

Secretary Hughes, at Boston, de- 
fended the foreign policy of concluding 
a separate peace with Germany, reserv- 
ing American rights under the treaty 
of Versailles, and maintaining inde- 
pendence of international obligations, 
reviewed the Washington Conference 
achievements, advocated relations with 
the World Court, outlined the program 
with regard to Mexico, Santo Domingo 
and Haiti, reaffirming the non-imperial- 
ist position, and pledged the protection 
of American rights in the Near East. 


an- 


{rmament Reduction for Central America. 
HE five republics of 
Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua 

and Costa Rica accepted a call from 
the United States, sent by Secretary 
Hughes, for a series of conferences 
on armaments and economic and _polit- 
ical affairs, to begin in Washington 
The plan, which 





Salvador, 


early in December. 
came as a surprise, was interpreted as 
a move to influence Europe as well as 
to establish better conditions in Central 
America. It was hinted that an initia- 
tive for a general meeting on land ar- 
mament limitation might come later if 
this gathering is successful. Further, 
the conference was understood to be 
designed to promote general good re- 
lations with Latin America and to give 
impetus to the policy of Pan-American 
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association in matters of common con: 
cern in the western hemisphere. 


Provisional Liberty for Santo Domingo. 

NATIVE government headed by 

Juan B. V. Burges as provisional 
president was installed in Santo Domin- 
go, taking over the internal adminis- 
tration and police authority from the 
military Government maintained by 
the United States since 1916. Ad- 
miral Robinson of the Navy Depart- 
ment, Military Governor, instructed 
the new regime to proceed with plans 
for clections to reconstitute the local 
governments and amend the Constitu- 
tion. Meanwhile, the American marines 
were to be concentrated in a few places 
ready for evacuation, pending the sue- 
cessful establishment of a permanent 
native administration. The action is 
in accordance with an agreement con- 
cluded last summer in Washington 
with a Dominican Commission. 





WAR CLAIMS of Americans and 
Germans were taken up by a mixed 
commission in Washington, with the 


purpose of presenting reports to the 


governments by January 1. Associate 
Justice William R. Day of the Su 
preme Court resigned to accept Presi- 
dent Harding’s appointment as umpire 
in matters of dispute in the American- 
German negotiations. 


PROHIBITION continued to cause 
international complications. Great 
Britain refused to extend the three- 
mile limit to twelve miles at the request 
of the United States; and the govern- 
ment instructed the “dry navy” to 
observe the international limit. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

Lloyd George’s Coalition Breaks. 
VOTE by the Unionist Conserva- 
tives to end the coalition under 
Lloyd George and appeal to the coun- 
try as a party forced the fighting 
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Prime Minister to relinquish control, 
which he had held since the war, and 
present his resignation to the King. 
He is reported to have advised calling 
Bonar Law to form a new cabinet; and 
this action was taken immediately. A 
Conservative administration was  or- 
ganized; and general elections which 
would test the position of the new gov- 
ernment were set for November 15. 

Great Britain found herself sud- 
denly in the midst of one of the most 
hotly contested campaigns in her his- 
tory. The collapse of the Coalition 
and the constitution of the Conserva- 
tive ministry involved all the nation’s 
policies, from reparations and pay- 
ment of war debts to Ireland and the 
Near East. Bonar Law at once gave 
reassurance to Ireland on the score of 
carrying out the peace treaty terms, 
urged closer cooperation with France 
and Italy in European affairs, pledged 
payment of debts, and voiced a general 
policy of “ tranquillity,” less legisla- 
tion, and promotion of Empire trade 
to remedy unemployment. Lloyd 
George, whose ill-starred action in 
backing the Greeks against the Turk- 
ish Nationalists in the Near East 
had contributed largely to his down- 
fall, started an aggressive campaign 
“Tory” principles, swung 
back to his earlier liberalism, and advo- 
cated a Centrist party in an attempt 
to regain power. The Labor Party, 
showing increasing strength, proposed 
a levy on capital and other radical 
measures to meet economic emergen- 
cies due to industrial depression. 


against 


Ireland’s Rebels Refuse to Yield. 


E VALERA and his band of 

republican extremists kept up 
the fight against the provisional Free 
State government, rejecting the 
amnesty offered to all who would give 
up the struggle. Rioting was frequent 
in many parts of Ireland; military 
courts were established to punish arms 
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carriers. An attempt to burn the 
internal revenue offices in Dublin was 
blocked; but raiders succeeded in burn- 
ing the post-offices in Dublin and other 
cities. Several leaders of the rebel 
forces were killed or captured; but De 
Valera eluded all endeavors to take 
him. He recalled the second Sinn Fein 
Dail Eireann, which declared him presi- 
dent and formed a Council of State. 
Meanwhile, the third Dail Eireann, 
the national Parliament, passed the 
draft Constitution, to be sent to the 
British Parliament under the treaty. ° 


CANADA was authorized by the 
British Government to deal direct with 
the United States on a revision of the 
treaty of 1817, limiting naval strength 
on the Great Lakes. An agreement 
was made to replace the four naval ves- 
sels, allowed to each nation on the 
lakes, with revenue cutters—thus re- 
emphasizing the good relations and 
confidence between the two countries 


along “the unguarded boundary.” 


EUROPE 

France Again Backs Poincare. 

ENEWED attacks on the Premier 

on the ground of a too pro- 
Turkish policy in the Near East ended 
with a vote of confidence of 389 to 148 
for him when the budget question came 
up in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
nation faced a financial crisis, with the 
france falling sharply in value, and 
with estimated expenditures at 23,180,- 
000,000 francs for the year and esti- 
mated revenues at 19,285,000,000 
francs. Loans or payments from Ger- 
many would have to make good the 
deficit. A cut in the army, it was 
shown, would save comparatively little 
for payment on debts, compared with 
the cost of maintaining fortifications 
and rebuilding devastated regions. 





Currency circulation reached the peak 
for 1922 at 37,500,000,000 francs. 
In Soviet Russia M. Herriot was 
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reported to be having promising con- 
ferences on a renewal af relations; and 
French Chambers of Commerce were 
developing a Russian trade program. 


The Fascisti Seize Power in Italy. 
FORMER professor, 
with a determined character and 
a gift for political leadership, Benito 
Mussolini, has become Premier of Italy. 
He is the head of. the nationalist 
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Fascisti ** black shirts,” whose organi- 
zation declared that they would take 
the government by force if the cabinet 


did not resign. Following a national 
convention, they carried out a general 
mobilization and began to occupy the 
main cities of Italy. Premier Facta 
ceded his post: and the King called 
Mussolini to power. He at 
formed a cabinet of both supporters 
and opponents, holding the control of 
foreign and interior affairs for himself, 
and began the development of a pro- 
gram of financial reforms. An aggres- 
sive foreign policy is expected from 
him: but one of his main stated aims 


once 
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was continued friendship with America, 
United States reports 
noted marked economic recovery in 


Italy for 1922. 


commerce 


Germuny Near to Bankruptcy. 
ID ESPERATE attempts to control 
speculation in marks, which fell 
in value swiftly during the month, indi- 
cated the straits to which currency 
inflation has reduced the country, 
Chancellor Wirth went so far as to 
suggest that the nation declare itself 
in bankruptcy, dropping his policy of 
fulfillment of treaty obligations, and 
to offer to step aside from power. The 
moves against exchange operations 
were unsuccessful. Proposals were 
made to issue new treasury notes ona 
gold basis, replacing paper marks. 
Prices rose to about 450 times pre- 
war rates, bread prices being doubled 
again. Exposure of a plot to kill the 
Chancellor, riots in Berlin and Munich 
between monarchists and republicans, 
and evidences of discord in the army 
between officers and privates revealed 
the tension in the country. 











Meanwhile, President Ebert 
was continued in office till 
1925 to avoid elections. 


POLAND elected a new 
Parliament with a centrist 
majority composed of peas- 
ants, Socialists and _ non- 
Polish deputies, after a 
turbulent campaign in 
which nineteen parties con- 
tested for seats and bands 
of young Nationalists, fol- 
lowing the Fascisti example, 
raided opposing papers. 


RUSSIA 





ITALY’S TROJAN HORSE 


Il Paese. a Socialist paper of Rome. shows the contra- 
dictory elements flocking into the Fascisti: movement 
under Mussolini, from the Confederation of Labor, on 
the left, and on the right the Communist Club. the So- 
cialist Party, and the National Security Leugue 


Soviet Moves Toward Free Trade. 
EW developments 
pointed. to a further 
modification of the Bolshe- 
vist attitude toward foreign 

















commerce. Denationalization of Rus- 
sian banks working with foreign capi- 
tal was reported, and the appointment 
of the Swedish economic expert, Prof. 
Gustav Cassel, as adviser to the Rus- 
sian State Bank. Paper currency is 
now estimated at 700 trillion rubles; 
and new notes are being authorized, 
based partly on gold, partly on short- 
term bills, and partly on products, 

A scheme was also stated to be in 
preparation to supplant the present 
system of State trade monopoly by one 
of trade licensing. Private firms and 
cooperative societies would be able to 
obtain export and import permits, the 
government ceasing to act as an agent 
and retaining only the functions of 
commerce control. 


NEAR EAST 

The Turks Depose the Sultan. 
A DYNASTY six centuries old 

was repudiated by the Turkish 
National Assembly at Angora in a de- 
cree proclaiming the end of the Otto- 
man Empire. Sultan Mohammed VI, 
thirty-sixth in male descent of the 
House of Osman, in power since 1299, 
was declared dethroned. The National 
Assembly, headed by Mustapha Kemal, 
was asserted to be the only govern- 
ment. It reserved the right to elect 
the Caliph, the religious head of the 
Mohammedans, who should be a de- 
scendant of the House of Osman. The 
Sultan, the heir apparent, Abdul, and 
all the imperial family, in Constanti- 
nople, refused to recognize the Na- 
tional Assembly’s act. 

The effect of the decision through- 
out the Moslem world remained un- 
certain; but protests began against 
subjecting the Caliph to the Assembly. 





FAR EAST 
Japan Quits Siberia. 
ITHDRAWAL of the last 


Japanese expeditionary troops 
from the Siberian mainland was fol- 
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lowed almost immediately by the cap- 
ture of Vladivostok by forces of the 
Far Eastern Republic of Siberia from 
the “ white” faction headed by Gen. 
Dieterichs. American and_ British 
marines were landed from cruisers to 
guard the consulates. The protracted 
occupation is reported to have cost 
Japan 1,500,000,000 yen ($750,000,- 
000). Out of some 10,000 Japanese 
traders and their families in Siberia, 
about 2,000 were reported remaining. 
Allied administration of the Rus- 
sian-built Chinese Eastern Railway in 
Manchuria terminated with the Japan- 
ese evacuation. The control goes to 
China, under a Washington conference 
agreement, pending a final settlement 
of the various interests involved. John 
F. Stevens, the American heading the 
Board of Management, was recalled, 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico Protests a New York Suit. 





HE Mexican Consulate-General in 
New York was closed by order 
from Mexico City as a demonstration 
against the attachment of its funds in 
a suit brought by the Oliver American 
Trading Company. The case was re- 
garded by Mexico as an invasion of 
sovereignty. Secretary Hughes of the 
Department of State, following repre- 
sentations by the Mexican Government, 
communicated with Governor Miller 
of New York, calling his attention to 
the importance of the issue and asking 
him to give it his attention. Upon the 
lifting of the attachment by the New 
York Supreme Court, the Consulate 
was reopened; but Mexico was said to 
plan a protest against state jurisdic- 
tion over its consulates. 

The revolt of Gen. Murguia against 
the administration of President Obre- 
gon ended with the capture and sum- 
mary execution of the leader. 
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The Bankers’ Look Abroad 


Their New President Presents the National Problems of America in 
Relation to the World—The Government Called on for a 
Definite Foreign Policy 
By Joun H. Pve icHer 
President, The American Bankers Association 


HE American Bankers Associa- 
T tion at its October convention in 

New York City formulated and 
gave distinct public utterance to its 
policies on a number of outstanding 
problems confronting the nation. It 
did this after listening earnestly to 
facts and viewpoints as presented from 
its platform by some of the ablest 
speakers of the day on their chosen 
topics. Added to this there was thor- 
ough discussion of a less formal sort 
in man to man conversation among the 
delegates at the convention. 

The Convention, therefore, repre- 
sented the functioning of the open 
forum phase of democracy—the mull- 
ing over by its citizenship of the na- 
tion’s problems, out of which will ulti- 
mately emerge, directly or indirectly, 
the formulation of public policies. 

The American Bankers Association, 
although identified by name and mem- 
bership with a specialized type of busi- 
ness activity, is peculiarly representa- 
tive of all business and all interests in 
the community. The very basis of the 
banker’s activity makes this so. The 
prosperity of an individual bank is but 
the reflection of the prosperity of its 
community. The progress of banking 
as a whole is but the outcome of gen- 
eral business health, of social stability, 
of sound currency conditions, and of 
sane political policies. 

The banker as an_ individual 
counsellor of all kinds of business men 
and in all sorts of personal financial 
affairs. His judgments in their 
essence, therefore, must be formed in 
terms of the best interests of others. 

Banking as a whole occupies the 
same position toward the economic 
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welfare of the nation as a whole as does 
an individual banker in relation to his 
clients. 

In making these points I do not 
mean to claim that bankers or banking 
are conscious of any special pro-social 
consecration in their work, but I do 
feel that, from practical every-day 
working habit, they, as a matter of 
course, look at problems with a high 
degree of broadmindedness, instine- 
tively realizing that they cannot serve 
their own special and personal interest 
except on the solid basis of broad pub- 
lic welfare. 

The resolutions, formulated by a 
representative committee of bankers on 
leading national problems, and unani- 
mously adopted by the general conven- 
tion, stated that “ We submit these 
resolutions and commend the opinions 
and recommendations herein expressed 
to the thoughtful attention of the gov- 
ernment and the people of the 
country.” 

I shall briefly review some of the 
major items of more general interest. 
Under the head of legislation the reso- 
lutions said: 

* We urge upon our government the 
elimination of all unnecessary expendi- 
tures in order that taxes weighing 
heavily upon business may be still fur- 
ther reduced. We disapprove of the 
continued attempts to establish fur- 
ther government commissions which 
tend more and more to hamper the in- 
dustrial and commercial development 
of the country and in an unnecessary 


way increase the cost of doing bust- 
For like reasons, we recommend 
the discontinuance of such existing 
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commissions as experience may prove 
unnecessary.” 

On the foreign situation they said: 

“We call attention to the serious- 
ness of the foreign situation, especially 
of Europe, which is affecting detri- 
mentally our own conditions and pre- 
venting even those industries in our 
country which are not dependent upon 
foreign trade from recovering fully 
from the depression which otherwise 
would be rapidly disappearing. 

“There is no possibility of a 
healthy and normal situation in this 
country until the nations with whom 
we trade are able to pay us for what 
they import. As this can be done in 
the main only by the means of export 
to us, we trust that the President will 


not hesitate to make 
use of the power 
granted him by the 
new tariff law to 
make such adjust- 
ments in the sched- 
ules as may be nee- 
essary from time to 
time for a restora- 
tion of our interna- 
tional commerce.” 

Particularly im-~ 
portant under this 
foreign heading was 
the following: 

* We believe that 
the time has come 
for the government 
of our country to 
formulate the prin- 
ciples on which it 
will be able to co- 
operate with other 
nations to bring 
about the needed 
rehabilitation of 
European countries 
and peace to the 
world. ‘To this end 
urge the ad- 

ministration to con- 
sider the advisability of promptly mak- 
ing its representative upon the Repa- 
rations Commission an official of that 
body; we also recommend to Congress 
that there be granted to the Debt 
Funding Commission such further 
powers as will enable it to negotiate 
inore effectively with the foreign na- 
tions now debtors of the United 
States.” 

Consonant with the best 
thought of the day on labor was the 
following : 

“We are glad to note an end of the 
recent strikes in fundamental indus- 
tries, and we hope that the period of 
peace in industrial life will be used for 
the purpose of careful investigations 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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ist because his conclusions are based on facts—facts which he 
is best equipped to gather—best qualified to weigh and judge. 
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These experienced men are well qualified to ana- 
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rest advantageous changes. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

to serve as a basis for a permanent 
method of adjustment of the questions 
arising between employer and worker. 
It is our belief that in those industries 
whose continued operation is essential 
to the well-being of the whole people, 
organized strikes should be regarded as 
against the welfare of the State. We 
make a sharp distinction between the 
right of the worker to leave his em- 
ployment and the attempts made by 
intimidation to compel those employees 
to leave their posts who otherwise 
would be willing to work.” 

The community life of the nation, 
both within itself and in its world re- 
lationships, makes an adequate trans- 
portation system essential, and the 
convention expressed its serious 
thought on the problem presented in 
the following terms: 

* We urge upon the government and 
the people to support in every way 


possible any measures which tend to 
improve our transportation systems, 


either on land or on sea. We believe 
that our merchant marine should be 
developed through individual initiative 
and not be placed under government 
management, and we approve of the 
efforts of the President of the United 
States to bring about such a develop- 
ment as is necessary in order that our 
merchant marine may serve our com- 
merce in time of peace and be a pro- 
tection to our country in time of war. 
Therefore, we recommend the modifi- 
cation of those sections of our ship- 
ping laws which make it impossible for 
our ship owners to compete on an even 
basis with ship owners of other coun- 
tries.” 

The bankers of the nation have 
given especially careful attention to 
the financial needs of agriculture and 
the essence of their thought on this 
subject was summed up in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

“We can assure the farmers and 
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livestock producers of the country 
that the bankers will continue to lend 
them their best aid in the solution of 
their manifold problems, which solu. 
tion should be sought through private 
enterprise and not through govern. 
ment aid. We, therefore, approve of 
the various endeavors being made by 
the farmers themselves to increase the 
facilities for the orderly marketing of 
their products.” 

Perhaps there is no broader service 
the bankers can render the whole na- 
tion than through staunch support of 
and aid in developing the Federal Re 
serve System to its maximum. On this 
subject the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation said: 

“We disapprove emphatically the 
attacks made upon the Federal Re 
serve System and the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board individually, 
We believe that there is no surer way 
of hindering a return to prosperity 
than by attempts to undermine our 
banking system, which has proved its 
value through an unprecedented time 
of stress and strain.” 

Closely connected with this in main- 
taining the soundness of the nation’s 
finances is the subject of currency and 


-bankers have been frankly anxious in 


regard to some phases of the public at- 
titude toward the currency. This was 
expressed in the following resolution: 

“ We regret to see that some of our 
people have not learned from the ex- 
perience of Russia and the Central Em- 
pires of Europe that a sound currency 
system based upon a gold standard is 
absolutely essential, not merely for the 
orderly conduct of the business of the 
country but even for the maintenance 
of civilized life.” 

Fundamental to all these matters is 
true understanding on the part of all 
the people. It is through increasing 
the prevalence of true understanding 
that our organization can render its 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Banking Service 


NE of our customers in 

the South recently had 
demonstrated to him the 
value of a banking connection 
through which he could obtain 
adequate credit and service. 


He had made a shipment of 
cotton toa Liverpool firm. On 
its arrival, a certain proportion 
was not accepted by the con- 
signee. Its disposition now be- 
came a problem to the exporter. 


Through our New York Office 
we extended the shipper credit 
with which to repay the Brit- 
ish firm for the unaccepted 
cotton. Through our Liver- 


Company. 


NEW YORK 





Every requirement of your business, in harmony 
with sound banking practice, can be met by this 
We invite you to discuss your bank- 
ing needs with us. 


LONDON 





LIVERPOOL 





pool Office we arranged sale of 
the cotton on a basis satisfac- 
tory to our customer, and at- 
tended to the collection of the 
proceeds for him. 


This Company finances a large 
volume of American cotton 
exports. It has developed a 
service which is of genuine, 
value, not only in routine mat- 
ters, but in such emergencies 
as the foregoing, which are in- 
evitable from time to time. 


Similarly, manufacturers and 
merchants in practically every 
line find our service an asset 
in their business. 
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recommendations to inves- 
tors are based on many years’ 
experience in the financing and 
upbuilding of public utility 
properties. 
Intimate and successful association 
with these industries over a long 
period affords an authoritative 
equipment for the broad service 
which we render. 
A new edition of our Booklet, “Scope 
and Service,” is of value to those in- 
terested in utility securities. 


Ask for Booklet C N-108 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 
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greatest public service. Deeply con- 
vinced of this as I am, it was, there- 
fore, particularly gratifying to me 
that the Association said: 

“We pledge our support to the in 
coming President of the American 
Bankers Association in the campaign 
to teach sound thinking along eco 
nomic lines. We regard such educa- 
tion as necessary for the safety of our 
great democracy. We believe that the 
universities, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions of this country 
should cooperate to further this work, 
We recognize the splendid educational 
accomplishments of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, and we recommend 
its future possibilities to the active and 
intelligent interest of the members of 
this Association.” 

These are the views that the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, as a group 
of active citizens keenly interested in 
the welfare of their country, cast into 
the crucible of public thought on prob- 
lems of the day, to be fused with the 
views of many others so that resultant 
solutions will contain the best the na- 
tion’s citizenship has to give. The 
work of the Association in making this 
present contribution to public discus- 
sion by no means end with that. The 
internal structure of the organization, 
with its special units for giving intensi- 
fied study to the various topics treated 
in the foregoing resolutions, will con- 
tinue to function throughout the year 
in developing further thought and ac- 
tion on these and other problems that 
may arise. 

The Agricultural Commission will 
give unceasing attention to the finan- 
cial needs of the farmer and insure 4 
growth of mutual understanding be- 
tween agriculture and finance. 

Similarly, the foreign situation, and 
Amcrica’s world economic position, will 
engage the study of our Commerce and 
Marine Commission ; while subjects of 
the internal economic policies of the 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
nation, such as sound currency, Fed- 
eral Reserve banking, labor and many 
other topics will be studied by the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission. 

_ More detailed questions of the day, 
such as legislation affecting business 
and banking will be taken up by our 
State and Federal Legislation Com- 
mittees and Councils; the Committees 
on taxation will deal with that subject 
in its various aspects, and other units 
in our organization wiil investigate ad- 
ditional topics. Some of these fall 
within the province of particular com- 
mittees, such as the Committee on 
Public Education or the Public Rela- 
tions Commission, while others will be 
handled by the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, the National Bank Division, the 
State Bank Division, the Savings Bank 
Division, the Clearing House Section 
or the American Institute of Banking 
Section, which are the major sub-divi- 
sions of the general Association. 

The American Bankers Association, 
and to an equal degree the American 
people, are fortunate in that we are 
able to enlist for work iu these various 
units the services of many of the lead- 
ing bankers in all sections of the coun- 
try who, without stint, earnestly apply 
their energies and best thought to the 
problems assigned to them. The fruits 
of their endeavors are freely given for 
the general welfare. 
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In this department we review, each month, 
such available booklets and pamphlets as are 
of definite value to those of our readers who 
desire information concerning investments 
and banking. Copies of these booklets can 
be obtained without charge from the firms 
issuing them or by writing to the office of 
“Our World.” 
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